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Embassy Days 
My Recollections of John Ridgely Carter 
By Emity Bax 


Miss Bax was Private Secretary to Mr. Carter 
and other American diplomats in London from 
1902 to 1914. She came to the United States in 
the latter year and subsequently became an Ameri- 
can citizen. Her recollections of Mr. Carter, 
essentially a personal tribute, present an excellent 
picture of American diplomacy of an earlier and 
more tranquil day and of a number of distinguished 
Americans. A further instalment of these delight- 
ful reminiscences will be published in an early 
issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


HE time 

is about 
ten o'clock 
of almost 
any week- 
day morning 
along at the 
beginning of 
the century, 
the scene the 
Chancery of 
the American 
Embassy at 
London. 

In the lit- 
tle back 
room on the 
ground floor 
I await your 
arrival, hav- 
ing already, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF EMBASSY, LONDON, 1904 


in accordance with the unwritten secretarial lore 
prevailing then, dusted your desk, skimmed over 
the contents of the several despatches that had ar- 
rived from Washington in the pouch the previous 
evening, and piled them neatly on the right hand 
side of the blotter. Your personal letters, as natu- 
rally more important, grace the centre. The pens 
and pencils are perfect, the calendar has been 
ground up to the proper day, and the clock put 
right by Big Ben. In the distance the front door is 
flung back 
on its hinges 
and I hear 
your well- 
known foot- 
step, hurry- 
ing across 
the hall and 
into the of- 
fice. Hang- 
ing your coat 
and hat on 
the hook re- 
served for 
the purpose 
on the side 
of the book- 
case by the 
door, you 
make your 
way over to 
the fire with 


a few well- 
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chosen remarks about the British climate. “Lots of 
things in,” I counter brightly to change the dis- 
agreeable subject, as you bend down to warm your 
chilly fingers. This done, and your handkerchief 
returned to your pocket with one perfect corner 
sticking out at the one perfect angle, you give the 
fire a vigorous poke, step over to the window and 
close it, and sinking into your chair begin to open 
your mail. The day has begun. 

This picture of you, sitting at your desk en- 
grossed in some matter of personal or international 
importance, comes back to me through the stretches 
of the years as vividly as ever, and even the smell 
of the matting on the floor is in my nostrils. Your 
sleek black hair and small moustache, your well- 
kept hands toying with a cigarette, the quiet per- 
fection of your clothes, spats and all, and your 
friendly eager face and winning manner as you 
turn to ask me a question will never grow dim. I 
hear you laugh as though you found life entirely 
satisfactory, as indeed you did, for you were young 
and handsome, with enough money for comfort, 
and doing a job you loved. Your portrait, painted 
by Sargent, hanging over my desk, seemed to peer 
down at me with a quizzical expression, as I sol- 
emnly pounded my typewriter in the absurd belief 
that my work was quite important and myself a 
most valuable personage. 

There come to me also occasional disconcerting 
glimpses of myself in a light blue flannel shirt with 
stiff linen collar, broad black petersham belt round 
my alleged waist, dark skirt, very long and gored, 
with a braid on the bottom, sturdy oxfords and 
woolen stockings, my hair parted on the side and 
slicked back into a knot at the nape of my neck 
without a hint of curl. A rather florid complexion 
and a nose whose luster had never been dimmed by 
the profane touch of a powder puff complete a dis- 
couraging ensemble of the snappy business woman 
of the early nineteen hundreds. I must certainly 
have been a source of innocent merriment to your 
callers, as I sat primly on a fat “Atlas of the 
World” which had been requisitioned to raise me 
up to the level of my high desk, one foot resting on 
the knob of a little cupboard underneath, the other 
swinging in space. 

The Embassy family, as you will remember, was 
small then, Mr. Choate, in the last year of his Am- 
bassadorship, already beginning the series of fare- 
well addresses for which he was famous, and Mr. 
Henry White, Counselor. Then came yourself, Sec- 
ond Secretary, and Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Third 
Secretary. Mr. William Phillips was Secretary to the 
Ambassador, and upstairs two attachés, one naval 
and one military, had their offices. The only em- 
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ployees were the two Hodsons, father and son, offi- 
cially called Messengers, an elastic term which in- 
cluded anything and everything, and myself, typist 
for everybody. I think that old Mr. Hodson had 
been at the Embassy about 25 years then. He lived 
in the basement with his family, and you cannot 
have forgotten the seductive odors that came creep- 
ing from his kitchen up the stairs just outside our 
door all day long. He thoroughly believed in keep- 
ing up what he called his “constitution,” though 
this was already so well established—especially in 
front—that his concern seemed unwarranted. They 
were good robust and luscious odors of onions, 
stews and kippers, and many Americans, on being 
asked to lunch with the Ambassador, took a sniff 
and accepted at once, only to find later that it was 
not of these particular viands that they had been 
invited to partake. 

Frank Hodson, son and assistant of old Mr. Hod- 
son, was rosy-cheeked and fat. It was he who, the 
very day after I joined the staff, cornered me be- 
hind the front door and gave me a smacking kiss. 
The hearty slap in the face with which I auto- 
matically rewarded this token of his esteem made 
such an impression on him that every time a new 
secretary came to the Embassy he lost no time in 
telling about it—and always in my presence. Puff- 
ing out his cheek, he would nurse it with a trem- 
bling hand and rocking to and fro would say, “Look 
out for her. She is dangerous! Oh, the slap she 
gave me!” 

Why you put up with my noisy presence in that 
little office so many years has always been a puzzle 
to me. It began of course because I knew no short- 
hand and you soon got into the habit of dictating 
direct to the machine. Mr. Choate came in occa- 
sionally from his room next door and dictated too. 
I wonder if you remember the long sentences he 
used and that day when, having filled a whole page 
and part of a second without a single period, I 
firmly interrupted. I felt your glance of sheer 
astonishment through the back of my head, and 
Mr. Choate was equally nonplussed, as it was prob- 
ably the first time in his long and eminent career 
that he had ever been “called down” for his gram- 
mar! I was much too ignorant to realize that lib- 
erties even with periods are permitted to the great 
that are never allowed to lesser mortals. With en- 
tire solemnity Mr. Choate invited me to put in such 
punctuation as I saw fit, and I am sure that I pro- 
ceeded to do so without the least hesitation. 

My memory is naturally almost entirely confined 
to things that happened within the four walls of 
the office, for I knew little of you outside. There 
were the few occasions when I lunched with you 
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and Mrs. Carter at your charming house in Ches- 
ham Street, when Mrs. Carter was always very kind 
to me, and where on one occasion I remember my 
serviette sliding down on to the floor four times in 
one meal and the butler picking it up, and occa- 
sionally I saw the whole Embassy staff at big recep- 
tions. But the happenings outside of the office 
seemed to me merely the aftermath of the work we 
did inside, and not nearly so important. Making 
the arrangements, straightening out the tangles, for- 
warding tickets and the 
rest of the machinery 
that was behind the Em- 
bassy footlights was my 
world, and a very thrill- 
ing world it was. 

You had been in Lon- 
don many years when I 
first went to the Em- 
bassy, and had _ been 
Secretary to several Am- 
bassadors in turn, a job 
which had no _ official 
standing, carried no sal- 
ary, and had little to 
recommend it except as 
a possible stepping-stone 
into the Diplomatic 
Service proper. No one 
knows better than I do 
how much your Chiefs 
must have relied on you 
and trusted you, how 
invaluable you must 
have been to them, and 
how glad they must 
have been to help you 
jump the hurdle into 
the Service itself. You 
were, I believe, one of 
the first of the “career” 
men who went into the 
Service to make it a 
life-work, and when you 
entered it. you had already had much experience. 

The initials “J. R. C.” in red pencil on the cor- 
ners of thousands of documents testify to your in- 
satiable industry during almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. And not only on official documents, but on 
the miscellaneous memoranda about every jot and 
tittle of diplomatic fanfare that you attended to, the 
correspondence with your diplomatic colleagues in 
London in fluent French with most flowery termi- 
nology, enquiries of Court functionaries about this 
and that, and on letters from the four corners of 
the earth asking for possible and impossible fa- 
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vours. There was also the usual backwash that 
never let up in regard to passports, citizenship, 
adoptions, immigration, unclaimed estates, Amer- 
ican pedigrees and enquiries into the bona fides of 
British suitors to American daughters, and people 
asking for a small loan. 

You know—and I know—that you always did 
the lion’s share of the work. All despatches and 
communications from the Foreign Office came to 
your desk first. Some you turned over to the Am- 

bassador, and very often 
| they were turned back 
to you for attention. 
Mr. Wadsworth looked 
after Consular matters 
and saw many visitors, 
the Ambassador had his 
weekly conferences with 
Lord Lansdowne on 
which he reported by 
cable to Washington 
immediately afterwards 
and dictated a despatch, 
and Mr. White was only 
in constant attendance 
when he was Chargé 
d’A ffaires. 

I loved your simplic- 
ity and your entire con- 
tentment with your job. 
You never tried to usurp 
the place of your su- 
periors. No Ambassa- 
dor was allowed to be 
conscious of the fact 
that you knew far more 
than he did about the 
art of diplomacy. Ru- 
mor has it that many a 
politically appointed 
Ambassador has_ been 
made to realize his dip- 
lomatic deficiencies all 
too clearly by his ex- 
pert staff. But that was not true of London. You 
gave your unstinting help and loyalty to your vari- 
ous Chiefs and they trusted you and relied on you 
in every way. 

If such loyalty was a fetish with you, carried 
possibly to excess, it is easy to see what a tower of 
strength it would be to a new Ambassador, coming 
to a country of whose general conditions he was 
well informed, and of the little nuances entirely 
ignorant. As every intelligent person knows, no 
new Ambassador can learn at once of the inner 
rings that run society, of the loves and hates that 
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move the pieces on the international chequer-board, 
nor of the power that small cliques and individual 
men and women wield. He can give grand dinners 
to official personages, have the entree everywhere 
and seem to be entirely cognizant of the national 
barometer, but until he can look behind the scenes 
he cannot really be effective as an Ambassador. 
You, however, had all this knowledge at your fin- 
ger tips, and it was always at the disposal of others. 
It seemed to me that you had, and of course still 
have, the same personal interest in and ability to 
understand people and situations as did the late 
King Edward, and he, as is well known, owed much 
of his popularity to that gift. 

Mr. Choate loved to talk with you about the ad- 
ventures that happened almost every day. He would 
drop in to the office to ask you a particular ques- 
tion, and out of that often developed a series of 
amusing incidents. He would chuckle and thor- 
oughly enjoy himself, and keep on asking you 
questions until he was sure the subject was entirely 
exhausted. Then, rather reluctantly he would rise 
to his feet to leave. But as he was going out of the 
door he would turn round, shake his head and say 
severely: “Mr. Carter, I am ashamed of you. You 
are a sad gossip.” 

You were the Secretary always on call. When 
the others could not be interrupted after hours and 
on Sundays your convenience had never to be stud- 
ied unduly. You were always eternally and thrill- 
ingly on the job, with a conscientiousness that the 
majority of people do not share. You had also 
none of the modern desire to protect yourself. There 
was no one to stop your friends from stepping into 
the office at any time, and strangers were never 
kept cooling their heels or told that you could not 
be seen without an appointment. You were not 
given to false dignities. Your reactions were sim- 
ple and direct and kind and you had no use for 
window-dressing. Our office door was usually hos- 
pitably open, and people came in and out without 
ceremony and others who didn’t come in peeped 
through the crack and made their plans according- 
ly. Only when important despatches of a more 
secret nature were being dictated did you close out 
the rest of the world. Those were simple days, but 
they were friendly, and the Embassy work went 
forward expeditiously and thoroughly with the 
minimum of red tape. 

You used to laugh at me for resenting it when 
all the nasty jobs were wished on you. For if a 
thing had to be refused you did it; if someone got 
in a tight place you got them out; if someone else 
talked too much you saw to it that they were 
silenced, and the number of eminent travelers you 
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got out of scrapes was beyond all count. You op- 
erated, in those extra-curricular activities, with a 
large oil can in one hand and a shillelagh in the 
other. 

Many important questions passed across the 
Anglo-American horizon during those years. There 
were the Behring Sea Fisheries and the Newfound- 
land Fisheries—one for seals and the other for cod; 
the events that led up to the signing of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty and made possible the building 
of the Panama Canal; Venezuela’s debts and the 
Monroe Doctrine; the settlement of the Alaska 
Boundary; the Russo-Japanese War; the peren- 
nial Open Door Policy of the United States in 
China that must be maintained against all odds, as 
it was one of Mr. Hay’s pet ideas; wranglings of 
the bankers of many nations about the financing 
of Chinese railways, with many difficult names and 
unusual spellings; the making of many commercial 
treaties; arranging for British Consuls to look after 
American interests in several places and for Amer- 
ican Consuls to look after British interests in sev- 
eral others; the early working out of the Rhodes 
Scholarship plans and all that was done towards 
strengthening the relations between England and 
America not only by Cecil Rhodes but by Mr. Car- 
negie and other men who believed that the better- 
ment of the world depended upon Anglo-American 
friendship and active cooperation; and the kidnap- 
ping of an occasional missionary or bandit. 

The only time that you fell down from your high 
estate of being absolutely dependable was when 
you went home on leave. Once in the United States 
you found it very hard to return, even after your 
sixty days’ leave with twenty extra for travel had 
expired. You wrote dutifully to announce your 
sailing, but something always turned up to delay 
you. There was one time when you came so tardily 
that you were almost scared to report yourself to 
Mr. Choate. When you finally summoned up your 
courage and went in he pretended not to hear you 
and went on with his writing, leaving you standing; 
but at last, in turning the sheet, he glanced up and 
saw you, and said, with a theatrical start, “Can this 
be Mr. Carter? How you've grown.” 

The question of residences for Ambassadors 
abroad was much in the public mind just then, 
with the inevitable difference of opinion between 
the man who must live abroad on a small salary 
and uphold the dignity of the United States in any 
place he may be able to rent furnished, and the 
school of thought at home who are all for sim- 
plicity—for someone else. Every Ambassador had 
his troubles to find a place to live, and Mr. Lowell 

(Continued to page 622) 


Spy 


By Recinatp P. Vice Consul, Hankow 


LARGE German 

freighter noses her 
way cautiously against 
the swirling current of 
the Yangtze toward her 
berth at a floating pon- 
toon. Myriad Chinese 
coolies suddenly trans- 
form the scene into a 
bedlam, grappling with 
hawsers flung from the 
ship, making fast the 
lines, and responding 
to the megaphoned or- 
ders marked out by a 
slightly short, sturdy 
figure directing mooring 
operations from the ele- 
vated deck of the anchored hulk. The vessel 
is finally made secure alongside the pon- 
toon, and he lays aside his megaphone. Thus 
the hulk manager of the Hamburg-Amerika Linie 
at Hankow ends another skirmish with the turbu- 
lent river as it courses with flood-season treach- 
ery toward the sea, 600 miles away. It is an 
important event in his otherwise drab, monoto- 
nous existence, this arrival of a freighter from the 
Fatherland during the summer high-water period. 
It ever transports him in memory to his child- 
hood days in far-away Posen when he dreamed 
of sailing the seven seas in command of just 
such a craft. It has the queer habit too of con- 
juring up a past crowded with high adventure on 
sea and shore, intrigue and colorful exploits to 
remind him that his own life might have flowed 
into channels other than Central China if Fate 
had not picked him, as a blond-haired, blue-eyed 
youth of 19. to play one of the strangest roles of 
the World War. 

For the stocky, middle-aged hulk manager is 
Lothar Witzke, the erstwhile Pablo Waberski, re- 
putedly the most notorious spy who operated in 
the United States during the war and the only 
secret service agent of the Central Powers to be 
sentenced to death by the American Government. 
His exciting career in German espionage finally 
culminated in his capture by the American au- 
thorities as he crossed the Mexican border into 
Nogales, Arizona, on February 1, 1918, while 
traveling on a Russian passport. The Armistice 
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automatically commuted 
to life imprisonment his 
death sentence exactly 
four days before he was 
scheduled to pay the 
supreme penalty for his 
activities. 

W itzke’s espionage 
career in the United 
States is said by one 
commentator to have 
constituted “one of the 
extraordinary 
cases in American his- 
tory.” The same writer 
also sketched the ambi- 
tious nature of German 
espionage in the United 
States and said that “there were even reports from 
the British who suspected him of being responsible 
for the Black Tom explosion in New York 
Harbor in July, 1916.” 

Regarding the Black Tom explosion and va- 
rious other crimes linked by rumor with his 
name, Witzke today merely shrugs his shoulders 
and smiles non-committally. On rare occasions, 
however, he does grow reminiscent and it was in 
just such a mood that he figuratively drew 
aside the veil of mystery shrouding certain events 
of his past in telling the following narrative: 

“My Russian passport? You say you are in- 
terested in that. Was it a genuine passport? How 
did I obtain it? Yes, it is true that I carried a 
passport of the Imperial Russian Government 
when I was caught at Nogales—a genuine, valid 
document. Now that the old Russia has gone 
there can really be no harm in telling you 
that story and about a few of the incidents that 
led up to it. 

“T was born in Germany near Posen, now a 
part of Poland as you know, on May 15, 1895. 
When war was declared I was a cadet in the 
German merchant marine, my training ship hav- 
ing put in at Valparaiso, Chile, during a cruise. 
The war automatically transferred all of the 
cadets, like myself, to the Navy. We soon saw 


‘active duty, for the southern coasts of South 


America assumed vital importance as a theater 
of conflict. You may remember that Admiral 
von Spee and his German cruiser force, number- 
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ing the Leipzig, the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, 
the Nurnberg and Dresden, disappeared from their 
base at Tsingtao at the outbreak of hostilities 
and finally arrived off the coast of Chile. We 
youngsters were kept busy running ammunition, 
coal and supplies out from points along the 
coast to the cruisers, particularly after the Ger- 
man victory at Coronel and before the dash 
around to the Argentinian coast. The Battle of 
the Falkland Islands soon afterward, when the 
British brought up the battle cruisers Inflexible 
and Invincible, annihilated our squadron. 

“Our usefulness in Chile thus ended, I sought 
action elsewhere. Adopting the suggestion of the 
German Consulate at Valparaiso to go to San 
Francisco, I stowed away on the S. S. Colusa, a 
Grace Line boat under the British flag. When 
I was discovered aboard I posed as a Dane, 
claiming that I was born in Copenhagen and that 
I had lost my seaman’s papers. I was so youth- 
ful-looking and resembled a Dane so closely that 
my story was accepted and I was signed on at 
Arica. 

“On arriving at San Francisco I reported to 
the German secret service head, who directed our 
espionage throughout that part of the West. I 
identified myself by the code word given me in 
Chile. My youthful appearance, my merchant 
marine training, and natural talents convinced 
the ‘chief’ that I might be of far greater service 
to Germany as a spy than as a naval officer. 

“My service began immediately. Having been 
successful in the role of a sailor, I kept the part 
and vanished from San Francisco to achieve a 
background. At San Pedro I joined the Sailors’ 
and Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific, I think it 
was called. The United States being a neutral 
at the time, I openly called myself a German. 
Membership in the union led to getting an able 
seaman’s certificate and a lifeboat certificate, 
which enabled me to work on American vessels. 
A short trip on a coastwise vessel then gave me 
my first ‘discharge paper,’ which endowed me 
with a definite status as a sailor with experience. 
It marked the attainment of my first objective, as 
the certificates and the ‘discharge paper’ together 
would definitely explain my presence in any port 
where I might find myself. I also had been given 
German merchant marine papers, for real identi- 
fication in an emergency, but I rarely carried 
these. 

“For some months my activity was confined 
mainly to shipping coastwise to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver and Victoria, mainly on 
nitrate and lumber boats. I was chiefly inter- 
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ested in nitrate, as we were watching very close- 
ly the movements of all materials of war all 
along the Pacific coast. I went along famously 
but it was apparent that my luck and vigilance 
would not always be sufficient to save me. The 
Canadians were already beginning to tighten 
down and I might find myself in a jam any 
time. It is axiomatic in espionage that an agent 
be in possession of papers of identity of a neu- 
tral power and particularly a power that will 
remain neutral. The war clouds already had 
begun to blow faintly over. the States, and it was 
essential that I should obtain somewhere, some- 
how, another set of identification papers, prefer- 
ably from one of the Scandinavian countries, as 
I could pass with little difficulty for a Dane, a 
Norwegian or a Swede. 

“The opportunity soon presented itself in San 
Francisco when I came across in a bar a Swedish 
seaman whose features corresponded closely to 
mine. He was five feet, seven and one-half inches 
tall, medium build, blond and with blue eyes. 
Here was the man I was looking for. The man 
was drinking a bit and it was easy to strike up 
an acquaintance with him. I made myself an 
entertaining bar companion, buying more than 
my share of the drinks and giving him a good 
time. We became friendly enough to exchange 
facts of a more personal nature and this led to 
a show of our identification papers. I almost 
betrayed my amazement and sheer delight at dis- 
covering that his certificate bore no picture. More 
drinking ensued and we started out on a drunken 
‘bust’ on the Barbary Coast. While he was dead 
asleep I ended up this little drama with an au- 
tomobile ride to a lonely spot on a beach road, 
where I stole his papers. I lay him on the sand, 
rifled bare all his pockets to simulate an ordinary 
robbery without giving a clue to my interest solely 
in the papers, and then overturned the car to give 
the authorities something else to worry about. It 
was a good hunch—getting new papers when I 
did—as the Canadians picked me up soon after- 
ward in a draft roundup and it might have gone 
badly for me. At least, developments occurred 
so fast along the Coast during those days that 
I didn’t want any lost time from the work I 
was doing. 

“A few days before the United States broke off 
relations with Germany, my chief in San Fran- 
cisco received a warning that I was under sus- 
picion. I disappeared at once, taking a job on 
an American ship bound for Manzanillo and 
creating so much trouble aboard that I  suc- 
ceeded in having the captain discharge me on 
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reaching the Mexican port. Even at that time, I 
had to cover up my tracks and the discharge 
against my name on the ship’s articles would 
look satisfactory. 
center suspicion on me at that particular time. 
Incidentally, three other German seamen, none 
of them a spy, were interned when the ship re- 
turned to San Francisco. 

“Reporting at the German Embassy in Mexico 
City, I set forth on a series of missions, with 
much of my work now being in gaining Ameri- 
can war information. I made my first trip 
across the border in May, 1917, at Laredo. Later 
I went across at Eagle Pass, and finally I was 
caught at Nogales. The American authorities are 
sure that these were the only times that I went 
over the line. Maybe. Maybe not. 

“My trail finally became so hot and the bor- 
der became so closely guarded that I was: con- 
vinced that I must gain possession of a passport. 
It was essential that it should be the passport of 
an Allied power, as there must be no further 
question about my identity as a man whose sym- 
pathies were whole-heartedly with the Allies and 
as one therefore who could move without sus- 
picion, if possible. It was inevitable that I set 
out to obtain a genuine Russian passport, one 
that could be subjected to the most searching 
examination and yet found genuine. It was im- 
perative that I not subject myself to the risk of 
bearing a ‘doctored’ passport, as I naturally was 
well aware by this time that a slip would spell 
my doom. 

“Thus, I set out to inveigle the Russians into 
giving me a passport, a task that my own col- 
leagues pronounced impossible. Garbed in dirty, 
grease-stained overalls, with my hair unkempt 
and clotted, a sprouting beard, and a smell that 
rose to high heaven, I shuffled in the Russian 
Consulate General in Mexico City, posing as a 
Russian mechanic. Starting with ‘one of the 
minor clerks, progressing through the vice con- 
suls and consuls, and then finally up to the con- 
sul-general himself, I kept repeating the story 
I had concocted. 

“No, I didn’t speak Russian, not one word, 
but it happened that I knew a bit of Polish, as 
quite a lot of it was spoken around Posen ow- 
ing to its large Polish element. I explained that 
I was Russian, born in the Russian town of 
Chenstochowo, and that while still a child I had 
been taken by my parents to the United States, 
which accounted for my knowledge of English. 
Chenstochowo is not far from Posen, and as a 
youth I really spent several vacations there with 


Desertion obviously would 


some of my relatives. I knew the general lay- 
out of the town, the location of some of the pub- 
lic buildings, and I could describe with some 
little accuracy the details of the impressive image, 
the Black Mother of God, in the big cathedral 
there. Among my auditors were some who were 
forced to admit that I assuredly knew Chen- 
stochowo. I complained that I had sought work 
as a mechanic unsuccessfully for days. I was 
suffering from lack of food. I needed money. I 
succeeded in creating the impression that unless 
I found relief I might likely prove a trouble- 
maker in Mexico City. A little was done for 
me, but I kept coming back to worry them. 

“The consul general soon passed me along to 
the Russian Embassy and after various other in- 
terviews I was conducted at last to the Ambassa- 
dor. My case already had reached his ears, but 
he did nothing more than to quiz me on many of 
my statements. He could find no flaw in my 
story, and then dismissed me without giving me 
any satisfaction. I kept begging for money and 
finally broke the news that I wanted to get 
back to Russia. It meant a passport, of course. 
Finally, in desperation and as a solution to be 
forever rid of me, the Ambassador declared, ‘If 
you can produce any Russian, any man holding 
a Russian passport, who has known you and can 
vouch for you, Ill give you some sort of identifica- 
tion paper so you can travel, but not a passport.’ 

“Tt chanced that one of the cleverest spies in 
the pay of Germany-in Mexico at that time pos- 
sessed a genuine Russian passport. This man 
thereupon accompanied me to the Russian Em- 
bassy and promptly convinced the Ambassador 
that he had known me and my parents for years, 
and that my story was true in its entirety. Even 
in the face of this overpowering testimony the 
Ambassador procrastinated, but in the end gave 
me an identification paper saying in effect that 
the bearer ‘to all appearances and according to 
the information which I have received’ is a Rus- 
sian subject. My picture, duly stamped with an 
Embassy seal, was affixed. 

“I went on to Vera Cruz, still maintaining my 
pose as a Russian mechanic, and started worrying 
the Russian consul there for money. I told him 
substantially the same story I had told in Mexico 
City, I produced my paper from the Ambassador, 
and told the consul that if I could get a pass- 
port I could ship out on a Ward line boat leaving 
there that day for New York. I convinced him 
I was on my way back to Russia, and that it was 
essential that I have a passport. 

(Continued to page 627) 
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AN ENTRANCE TO 


TEHERAN 


Twenty-Five Hundred Miles Through Persia 


By Georce W. RENcHARD, Vice Consul, Colombo 


N September of °33, with Major General Rohan- 

Robinson, then head of the British Military 
Mission to Iraq, I started forth on a tour of Persia. 
It was a start made not without trepidation, as 
shortly previous to this time twenty automobiles 
had been unceremoniously halted in Luristan and 
three American Foreign Service Officers making the 
same trip had been hustled out into the hills, to be 
held for ransom. But start we did— 

No bandits awaited us but one of those dust 
storms, for which Mesopotamia is famous through- 
out the Middle East, arose in all its fury. It com- 
pletely blotted out the road with great swirls of 
yellow dust, so that we crept at something less than 
ten miles an hour. If night had decided to fall at 
just this moment our first stop would have been 
mid-desert, but fortunately for us the dust storm 
subsided with the same suddenness with which it 
had sprung up and we proceeded at our leisure to 
Khanagqin. This, our first halt, is a beauty spot 
situated in the middle of a barren and forbidding 
waste. It is the center of Iraq’s rich oil fields and 
the last city on the Iraq side of the Persian-Iraq 
frontier. 

Early the following morning saw us at the fron- 
tier proper, where we were received with the great- 
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est of courtesy. After establishing our identity we 
were allowed to proceed to the Persian side of the 
border. Here many cars were waiting in line but 
our European dress acted as “laissez-passer” and 
we were conducted into the office of the director, 
who spoke some English and more French. Coffee 
was ordered and our host seemed willing to while 
away an hour or two in pleasant conversation 
while the less fortunate without waited. Papers in 
order, passports returned, and our most valued of 
possessions clutched tightly in our hands, a letter 
from the Persian Minister to Iraq, we again took 
the road. 

Our next stop was sudden and dismaying. A 
policeman took an acute dislike to our appearance 
and stopped us at the next village. We were im- 
mediately the interesting center of a mob of money 
changers, tradesmen, peasants, officials resplendent 
in bright blue uniforms, children and dogs. 
Rather dubiously we shoved our passports at him. 
He took them, gravely turned them upside down 
and they were greatly admired by both policeman 
and crowd, especially the splendid passport pho- 
tos. Then I brought forth the valued letter. An- 
other official stepped forward, read the letter in a 
dramatic manner, and we were soon on our way. 
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Leaving the Iraq border the country became 
decidedly more rolling, though mountains and val- 
leys remained practically devoid of vegetation. We 
now passed through three valleys and over one 
mountain range in quick succession. This was a 
sample of what we were to see on the Persian pla- 
teau. Though the land is worth cultivating, all is 
accomplished at the price of Herculean effort. 
The shovel, the wooden plough, the yoked oxen 
and the ubiquitous burro all play their réle in the 
preparation of the soil. Late in the afternoon Ker- 
manshah appeared in the distance, an oasis in a 
barren valley. We had now climbed to an eleva- 
tion of 4600 feet and were enjoying to the fullest 
the cool invigorating air that sweeps across the 
plateau. 

The following day we left Kermanshah for Ham- 
adan. At a short distance from Kermanshah is the 
famous mountain on the rock face of which is 
carved a series of figures of warriors on horseback, 
commemorating the golden age of Persia and asso- 
ciated with the reign of Darius and his contem- 
poraries. 

Here and there in these great stretches of deso- 
lation throughout Persia one passes deserted vil- 
lages with just enough left of their former shapes 
and buildings to stir the imagination of the passer- 
by. Rising above the sands stands a broken mina- 
ret, a dome in ruins, or the remnant of a brick wall. 


TEHERAN—MOST 


A hundred questions leap into the mind of the 
traveler as to the reason why the town had ceased 
to exist. Did the mountain stream, upon which 
the village depended for its very life, cease to flow? 
At some time was the village overwhelmed with 
some dread disaster? Did plague carry off every 
one of its inhabitants? It is none too cheerful a note 
on a plain country-side. 

Hamadan, once the glittering capital of Cyrus’ 
empire, and later that of the Parthian kings, has 
little to show of its former glories. At an eleva- 
tion of 6500 feet it sits contentedly at the foot of 
Mount Alvend, enjoying one of the finest natural 
situations in all Persia. It is here that Esther lies 
buried, giving Hamadan an inner place in the 
heart of the Hebrew. . 

Hamadan held us one day and then we were off 
for Kasvin. The first part of the Kasvin plain is 
uninteresting and the historic town of Kasvin, at 
one time the capital of Persia, is today of little 
significance. Several small towns and villages are 
passed on the road. Here is a balcony which over- 
hangs the great quadrangle or courtyard of the 
hotel, and from which one may glimpse the life in 
the caravanserai next door. It is here that the pil- 
grims stay while making their Haj to Meshed, Ker- 
bela or Qum, living their lives for a day or a night. 

The journey from Kasvin to Resht provided more 
than the usual Persian contrasts and extremes. 


F THE STATE OFFICES ARE HOUSED HERE 
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Henry S. Villard 


ISFAHAN, BRIDGE OVER THE ZENDER RUD 


From the treeless plateau one descends suddenly 
into forests. One can see in the vegetation the 
continual and unceas:ng fight of the dry desert heat 
of the plateau and the wet heat of the Caspian area. 
The Caspian Sea is eighty-four feet below sea level, 
and when this point is taken into consideration, it is 
easy to realize the differences to be expected in 
climatic conditions between this part and the pla- 
teau 3000 feet above. On entering Resht one sees 
rows of tiled roofs gleaming amid the foliage of 
trees, a beautiful sight after the hot monotony of 
the desert. 

Lunch over in Resht, we started again on our 
way. Five miles outside the town we came upon 
a line of nearly one hundred cars and lorries; we 
sailed merrily by, only to be held up at the head 
of the line by an irate policeman. After a thorough 
inspection of our passport, he informed us that we 
would be obliged to wait until His Imperial High- 
ness Reza Shah passed by at great speed. Later 
we heard from less fortunate people than our- 
selves that they had been kept waiting in line since 
early morning. We were permitted to proceed on 
our way to Pahlevi. 

Pahlevi, the old port of Enzeli on the Casp‘an 
Sea, for a brief moment, particularly at night, re- 
flects something of the appearance of Venice but 
without any of its architectural features. 

Several long drowsy days were spent in Pahlevi 
while we bathed in the Caspian Sea, which much 
to our surprise did not seem in the least salty, as 
land locked seas have a habit of being. The water 
was deliciously warm and our daily baths were 
witnessed admiringly by hundreds of local beau- 
ties who waded knee-deep into the sea. 
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Sufficiently rested by this stop we were off again 
and away to Resht, where we spent the night before 
proceeding on our way to Meshed-i-Ser, Barfaroush 
and Teheran. The morning’s start saw the rain 
pouring down in torrents. The first part of the trip 
was spent in endeavoring to see through the cloud- 
filled atmosphere and to keep from slipping off the 
road. It was not interesting. Around mid-day the 
rain stopped, the sun shone, but the mischief was 
done. Each mountain brook or depression had 
become a torrent, and bridges were non-existent. 
The crossings were made with water over the run- 
ning boards. Clothes were thoroughly soaked and 
on several occasions the motor stalled and we had 
to be ignominiously hauled out of the stream by 
roadworkers, who refused to budge or even show 


interest until we produced the equivalent of about 
five dollars. 


In spite of the fact that Persia is about one- 
fifth the size of the United States, its rivers can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. During the 
summer most of these get completely lost—never 
managing to reach the sea. Most of the rivers 
of Persia hardly know their own minds and are 
very doubtful even of their own beds. Thus oc- 
casionally one comes across curious little streams, 
nameless and bridgeless, which come from good- 
ness knows where and go to an equally definite 
point. But if the rivers of Persia are few, the river 
beds are legion. It is hardly possible to make a 
journey of a few miles on the Persian plateau with- 
out finding the whole surface scarred with great 
gashes caused by mountain torrents. Along the 
Caspian Sea there are innumerable stony, pebbly 
river beds which burst into life in the fall when the 
rainy season sets in. 


The latter part of our drive along the Caspian 
Sea was delightful. It was not unlike our own 
country bordering many of the inland lakes of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. On one side the blue 
of the Caspian, on the other, thickly wooded moun- 
tains. In this trip of over two hundred and fifty 
miles only two automobiles were passed en route. 
After a night spent at Barfaroush we continued our 
journey to the capital leaving behind the beautiful 
forests of the Caspian area and once again attain- 
ing the high altitude of the Persian plateau. 

Teheran of today is being westernized with fe- 
verish haste. Town planning and building com- 
pletely absorb the inhabitants at the moment. New 
buildings on western lines are being introduced. 
Many do credit to their architects, but the pity is 
that Teheran has forsaken its age-old styles and 
the arcaded streets and dwellings will soon be a 
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thing of the past. The most frequented street of Te- 
heran is the Lalezar, the Bond street of Persia, and 
many of its shops are even adopting western fronts. 
In this street one hears the wail of a phonograph 
with the latest New York hit. Wax figures adorn the 
shop windows—they droop a trifle in the blazing 
sun but are, none the less, the admiration of the 
Persian shoppers. The young Persian dandy of the 
Lalezar sees to it that be his suit of the palest lav- 
ender, chequered, or the somber black of the Gov- 
ernment official, his pahlavi hat must match in 
color and material. 

Several days were passed in Teheran and once 
again we were on our way. This time we headed 
south for Isfahan. Teheran was soon left behind 
but Mount Demavend, which towers majestically 
over the city, was visible for more than 
fifty miles. En route we passed by 
Qum, which is exalted among the cities 
of Islam for it is at Qum that Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet and the 
wife of the fourth Caliph Ali, is 
buried. 

For lunch we stopped near one of 
the little tea houses which are proba- 
bly better remembered than many of 
Persia’s unique physical features or 
great monuments. These welcome lit- 
tle institutions give kindly shade and 
keep samavars a-boil, ready to serve 
cups of tea to the weary traveler. Gen- 
erally near by is a spreading tree and 
a cool swift stream that springs from 
nowhere. A chai-khaneh, as these tea 
houses are called, may be a small 
hut, a hollow tree or even part of a 
caravanserai. They are a welcome 
sight to the weary traveler tired from 
the miles on end over the great plains, flat as bil- 
liard tables and shaped like great amphitheaters, 
edged by the everlasting hills. Isfahan is the jewel 
of Persian cities, made 
so by the famous Shah 
Abbas (1586-1629) who 
chose this city as his 
capital. Time has been 
kind to Isfahan and the 
beautiful mosques, pal- 
aces and bridges built 
by Abbas have remained 
in a remarkable state 
of preservation. Th e 
conception of the mag- 


nificent Maidan-i-Shah 
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(the Royal Square) shows at a glance the grand 
scale on which the city is planned. The square is 
ornamented by the superb Musjid-i-Shah mosque 
and the mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah with its de- 
lightful dome. The many buildings around the 
squares are connected by arches which form the ex- 
teriors of the bazaars, the whole making one of the 
most imposing squares in the world. 

To see Persian life as it actually exists is to visit 
the bazaars. There one glimpses the “father and 
son”—‘“shopman and customer” and “master and 
servant” sides of life. Immediately you have 
passed the gates and gone but a little way, you find 
yourself between the covers of the Arabian Nights. 
There are few changes since those famous times; 
the turban is replaced by the pahlavi hats, the ba- 
zaars are a bit more dilapidated and 
perhaps dirtier, but the glamour and 
the picturesqueness remain. The joy 
of bazaar going is the generous and 
free entertainment offered the never 
quiet crowds that throng there to drink 
tea, and to haggle and to watch. One 
might well call the bazaars the clubs 
of the East. You will find endless en- 
tertainment in watching the wheels go 
’round in the many open-fronted shops. 
The tinker, the tailor, the hatter, the 
cotton spinner, the baker, the carpen- 
ter, the jeweler, the wool spinner— 
they are all here and all plying their 
trades before your fascinated gaze. 

It is interesting to see the baker at 
his oven, slapping large pieces of 
dough on the sooty roof as a small 
boy slaps a mud pie against a wall. A 
minute or so and the dough comes out 
as flat and crisp native bread. Each 
piece is about the size of an apron and as thick as 
a pancake and in this shape serves the purpose of 
wrapping paper for the meat, vegetables and cheese 
of the morning’s shop- 
ping, as well as a fur- 
ther purpose on its ar- 
rival at home. 

The palace of forty 
columns is one of the 
most interesting build- 
ings in Isfahan. The 
number of forty is made 
up of the twenty col- 
umns of the veranda 
and their reflection in 

(Continued to page 612) 
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Captain E. J. Farrell, U.S.M.C. 


BURROS ARE USED EXTENSIVELY BY THE HAITIAN PEASANTS 


Port-au-Prince 


By L. E. THompson, American Consulate, Port-au-Prince 


MORNING 


HE gray dawn has given place to day and the 

city begins to waken. Cocks have been crow- 
ing, though, since four o’clock, and there are still 
occasional outbursts of crowing in various parts 
of the quarters. The grating bray of burros is 
punctuated by the staccato rapping of bootblack’s 
brushes against the side of the box containing their 
stock in tradé. Lusty-voiced “marchandes” from 
as far away as Trou Cou-cou glide more or less 
gracefully through the streets crying their wares: 
green peas, string beans, carrots, yams, avocados, 
bananas, eggs, fowls, porridge, kerosene, limes, 
corn. Charcoal sellers drive laden donkeys along 
with vigorous blows of sticks. An occasional blind 
man or woman, led by a child, stops at each house 
to beg alms. 

Yard boys throwing water on the plants and 
flowers, breaking the rose bushes and fragile plants 
with the force of the water. 

Proprietors and renters walking about their 
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yards in pyjamas or standing at their gates with a 
neighbor to discuss the latest addition to the Cab- 
inet, the death of a mutual friend, or the possibili- 
ties of the coffee crop. 

Public cars flying along the streets, the chauffeur 
looking everywhere but ahead of him, searching for 
fares. Somewhere a piano is being thumped by an 
ambitious pupil. Somewhere else a Cuban rumba 
is blared forth from a phonograph. 

Morne l’H6pital, looming high above the city, 
wears a crown of clouds and the rising sun has 
creased its northern slopes with long shadows. 

Along the water front coastwise sailing vessels 
bob up and down lazily, their ragged sails spread 
to dry, their more than ragged crews moving sleep- 
ily about, scanning the sky for weather signs. From 
the mud flats of La Saline and the Wharf des Herbes 
comes a constant chattering of the inhabitants of 
those quarters. Sharp-tongued. women, red mou- 
choirs tied about their wooly heads, are about their 
business of cooking rice and beans; all the while 
their husky voices are yelling gossip and epithets 
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mingled with laughter. They spend their nights 
dancing to the throb of drums, the tinkle of tri- 
angles, and the asthmatic tooting of an old baritone 
horn. 

Eight o’clock and the Garde Palais in straight 
lines awaits the command to present arms as the 
blue and red emblem of Haiti is hoisted to the top 
of the staff atop the palace to the strains of the 
national anthem, admirably executed by the Palace 
band. 

NOON 


Brilliant sun beating straight down. Intense heat. 


The long shriek of the electric siren in the yard of 
the police station announces 12 o’clock: Banks of 
thunderheads assembling in the east behind Fort 
National, a sign of rain later on. In the upper part 
of the city quiet reigns. An occasional taxi rattles 
along and then silence again. Palm fronds hang 
motionless, glistening in the sunlight. The ever- 
murmuring tcha-tcha pods are immovable and 
soundless. A lone yellow butterfly hovers for an 
instant over a blood-red lily and then soars to the 
branches of a fragrant frangipani tree. 

The soft gurgle of water flowing from a too full 
basin. Pigeon’s feet scraping on the corrugated 
iron roof of a garage. 

In town there is plenty of activity as taxis and 
private cars hurry up and down the Grand Rue, full 
of workers and others on their way home to lunch. 
The traffic policeman’s whistle is never still. 
Screeching brakes and tortured rubber as a speed- 
ing car is stopped within a foot of a peasant, in 
town to buy a length of chain to chain his bull, as 
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he clumsily attempts to leap backward across the 
street, cursed generously by the shaken driver. 

From the Portail Leogane comes the roar of a 
long train of cane cars, loaded to the top with the 
yellow-green stalks, bound for the mill at Hasco, 
the locomotive—of the vintage of 1890—puffing 
laboriously along, its fire box jammed with wood. 
Urchins, at the risk of life and limb, hang to the 
sides of the cars or race alongside, endeavoring to 
wrench cane from the tightly packed mass. 

The sonorous whistle of the Colombian line 
steamer warns visitors ashore as the moment of 
sailing is at hand. Hurried farewells, baskets of 
roses, cries of naked Haitian boys begging for 
coins to be thrown in the sea after which they will 
dive from their canoes, disregarding the ever- 
present menace of swift-gliding sharks. 


LATE AFTERNOON 


The Champs de Mars, cooled by the sea breeze, is 
becoming animated. Nurses play with their charges 
on the green lawns. Autos are parked and the oc- 
cupants either sit in them or stroll about on the 
cement walks or sit on the grass. 

Lovely girls, freshly bathed and groomed, chat 
in front of their homes. Youths in white linen 
suits attempt mild flirtations with dark-eyed golden 
maids who are timid in the presence of watchful 
parents or guardians. 

Fresh-faced children of all shades from black to 
white, black-eyed and blue-eyed, suck contentedly 
on frozen ice sticks soaked with varied flavors or 
romp merrily in large cool yards, the music of 
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their laughter never ceasing, the babble of their 
tongues never slowing. 

Yard boys again watering the plants and flowers, 
which are grateful for the cool drops after a day of 
burning heat. The clouds have disappeared—no 
rain for today. 

Down by the new fish market on the water front, 
one can enjoy the beauty of the fishing boats com- 
ing in, silhouetted against a reddening sun, their 
sails outspread to catch the tail wind speeding them 
home. 

Across the bay lies La Gdnave, transparent- 
appearing in the magic light. From the east comes 
the steady hum of the tri-motored mail and pas- 
senger plane, soaring gracefully over the city to 
come to rest smoothly on the sea. 

As the sun disappears in a sea of blood-red water 
the sweet notes of Evening Colors drift across the 
Champs de Mars and the bi-color of Haiti slowly 
descends to be gathered in by waiting soldiers. 


NIGHT 


Stars, gleaming warmly, twinkle in myriads 
above the city and are reflected in the calm waters 
of the bay. High on the slopes of the Morne the 
dull red fires of the charcoal burners glow. 

On the north tower of the cathedral shines the 
red light of the harbor guide. Behind it, on Fort 
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National, gleams its twin, aligned with a third on 
the sea end of the wharf. 

Seven o’clock, and the hour is proclaimed by 
the mellow toned bells of the cathedral, of Sacré 
Coeur, of Ste. Anne’s, of St. Joseph’s. 

Dinner is being enjoyed in the lovely villas of 
Bois Verna and Turgeau, Bellevue and Peu de 
Chose. 

The Eldorado café is gay with chatter and 
laughter as patrons munch sandwiches and sip 
beer, kola or cocktails. The Halfway House is 
serving its regular early evening guests. 

In the downtown district the cafés are lighted 
and open; high-pitched voices reach the ears of 
passersby. 

The movie theaters are alight and the ticket win- 
dows ready for business. The kiosk in the Champs 
de Mars is also lighted and there is a great scuffing 
of feet as the Palace band seats itself to give its 
regular tri-weekly concert of classical music under 
the baton of the aged maestro, Jeanty. 

From the region of Canape Vért comes the 
thumping of drums and the prolonged cries of 
dancers, chanting in chorus one of the strange 
Créole folk songs. 

Up on John Brown avenue, which leads to the 
mountain resort of Pétionville, a group of young- 
sters listens in wide awe to a story of “Bouqui” 
and “Ti-Malice,” Haiti’s 
lovable mythical char- 
acters, related by a gray 
patriarch. 

In many homes little 
children in night dresses 
kneel on their beds to 
repeat after mother or 
father the simple pray- 
er: “Au nom du Pere, 
et du Fils, et du Saint 
Esprit.” 

The moon rises above 
the mornes in the east, 
shedding a white light 
over the land and pol- 
ishing with an_ eerie 
brilliance the palm 
fronds, etching in ebon 
the already black shad- 
ows. 

The church bells 
strike nine. Gates are 
closed and the large 
wooden doors of homes 
are closed and hooked 


securely from the in- 
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side. Raucous laughter of ser- 
vants grates on one’s ears as 
they gossip under a street lamp. 

Skinny, cowardly dogs slink 
from shadow to shadow, prowl- 
ing in search of food. 

On the wharf a group of 
Italian merchants in shirt sleeves 
discusses the day’s business, to- 
morrow’s prospects. The water 
laps at the huge _pile-driver 
barge tied up at the quay. Lam- 
entin light flashes and flashes, 
white to the red of the harbor 
dolphins. 

Ten o'clock, and taps lulls 
tired eyes to sleep in the caserne. 
Port-au-Prince lies quiet in itself 
but up in Canape Vért the 
drums are banged harder and harder, the chorus 
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chants in a gorgeous haunting frenzy. 


A VACATION SUGGESTION 


Doubtless many of us in the Foreign Service 
when returning to the United States on home leave 
of absence find that we have gone off at tangents 
from, or lagged behind, changing American ideas 
and modes of living. 

Members of the Foreign Service are obligated 
primarily to the Government to keep the American 
point of view in the broadest sense of the term. The 
short time that we spend at home gives us only 
scant opportunity to reenforce our Americanism, 
hence it is quite essential that we dispose of our 
time effectively and achieve this one of the primary 
objectives of our home leave. 

Why not go back to college for a Summer course 
and get among that fluid, progressive, representa- 
tive, and candid portion of the American people, 
the college students? Go back to your old fra- 
ternity house, or if you are a non-fraternity alum- 
nus go to any fraternity house of good standing. 
Most are open to all students during the summer. 

I presume that summer courses at all large uni- 
versities have much in common. The usual session 
is six weeks beginning in the last week of June. A 
great variety of courses is given, with especial em- 
phasis on those suited to graduate students who 
attend in greater numbers during the summer. The 
courses of special interest to the F. S. O. are lan- 
guages, political science, international law, recent 
economic developments (an excellent lecture course 
on the policies of the present administration was 
given at the University of Wisconsin this past sum- 
mer), European dictatorships and many others. 


Parents and relatives would probably passively 
object to your spending the greater part of your 
vacation away at school but you could probably 
select a school close to home so that it would be 
possible to spend some or all of the week-ends at 
home. You need not take courses for credit and so 
there would be no need to do much outside work. 

A good many of our universities offer recre- 
ational facilities such as lakes, wooded lanes, ten- 
nis courts, university-sponsered dances, excursions, 
“mixers,” musical programs, lectures and movies: 
You might be bored by a moonlight canoe ride or 
you may dislike swimming, but you may delight 
in drinking in the music of a string ensemble play- 
ing on a flagstone terrace under a starry sky, or en- 
joy an illustrated lecture on Aztec ruins. There 
are events and amusements for every taste. The 
gaps could be filled in by getting the “feel” of 
studying once again by doing some of the required 
work for the courses being taken. 

I recommend, especially for the young bachelors 
in the Service, attending a coeducational institu- 
tion for obvious reasons. 

The balance of home leave can be spent in re- 
laxation (or shall I say “recuperation?”). The few 
remaining weeks can be spent at home and I am 
sure the F. S. O. vacationist will prove a much more 
civil and agreeable exhibit for the family and 
relatives after spending six weeks at college. 

A summer course at college can probably more 
effectively bring us up to date in the time available 
than any other method of vacationing and last, but 
not least, entertainment abounds. 

FrepeRIcK C. Royt, Guayaquil. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
The JourNaL takes pleasure in acknowledging, 
on behalf of the American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation, the receipt of additional contributions to 
the Scholarship Fund. 
Consular Officers in Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland $325.14 
Consulate General, Rome 30.00 
75.00 
Previously acknowledged 125.00 


Total to October 15, 1934. $555.14 

In forwarding contributions, the Consulate Gen- 
eral at London, England, stated: “It has been a 
pleasure to cooperate in this matter and it has 
given great satisfaction that every office partici- 
pated.” 

The Consulate General at Rome reported: “We 
are all heartily in sympathy with the purpose for 
which this contribution is made.” 


COVER PICTURE 
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BOULDER DAM 


Night view of Boulder Dam as seen from Look- 
out Point on the Nevada rim of Black Canyon. 

Plans call for the dam, which is by far the high- 
est in the world, to have a maximum height of 730 
feet above foundation rock. Towers and parapet 
ornamentation will rise 40 feet or more above the 
crest. 

The Boulder Dam Canyon Project Act authorizes 
appropriations not to exceed $165,000,000. The 
dam, power plant, and appurtenant works were 
planned to be completed in seven years. At the 
present rate of progress, work will be completed 
about April, 1937. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the project may 
be had from the fact that in all some 4,400,000 
cubic yards of concrete will be used. This would 
be sufficient to build a monument 100 feet by 100 
feet and 214 miles in height or to build a standard 
paved highway 16 feet wide from Miami, Florida, 
to Seattle, Washington. 


FOREIGN SERVICE WOMEN’S 
LUNCHEONS 

On November 7, at the Sulgrave Club, 1801 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., the 
luncheons of the women of the American Foreign 
Service will be resumed. It is planned to have sub- 
sequent luncheons on the following dates: Decem- 
ber 5, January 9, February 6, March 6, April 10 
and May 8. 
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News from the Department 


Since Secretary of State Cordell Hull was unable 
to attend the World Trade Dinner on November 1 
of the National Foreign Trade Convention, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, his speech was read 
by Mr. Henry F. Grady. Mr. James A. Farrell, 
Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
presided at the dinner. 

The Secretary’s speech dealt with the progress 
made in carrying out the objects of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, and the promise present 
reciprocal trade negotiations give of breaking down 
existing barriers to international trade _relation- 
ships. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper was the principal 
speaker at the opening session of the Convention on 
the morning of October 31. He outlined the plans 
of the Administration for aiding American foreign 
traders, exporters and importers, in overcoming 
present obstacles to an increasing expansion of 
overseas commerce. 

Canada is represented at the Convention by a 
large delegation from the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. A Canadian luncheon and session will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore on Friday, No- 
vember 2, at which a frank discussion will take 
place concerning the basis on which future trade 
relations between Canada and the United States 
might be established by means of a reciprocal trade 
agreement. 

The Convention hopes that by this friendly inter- 
change of views a desirable approach may be made 
toward trade negotiations between the two coun- 
tries and the way prepared for a freer interchange 
of commodities between them. 


Officers in the Foreign Service and in the Depart- 
ment will be glad to learn of the issuance of Execu- 
tive Order No. 6865, exempting William McNeir, 
Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, from retirement 
under sec. 204 of the act of June 30, 1932, and con- 
tinuing him in the service until November 1, 1935. 

Norvelle H. Sannebeck was appointed assistant 
personnel officer September 14, 1934. 

The Department’s softball team closed its season 
after winning eight out of ten of its games. Mr. 
John Farr Simmons was the regular pitcher for the 
team. 

A basketball team has been formed in the De- 
partment and has joined the Government Basketball 
League. Mr. Bryton Barron has been elected 
manager. 


Mr. Edward T. Williams was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given at International House, in San 
Francisco by Phi Theta on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, on October 18, 1934, during 
the course of which a letter of congratulation from 
his many friends in the Department was read. Mr. 
Williams was Chief of the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs of the Department from 1914 to 1918. 
Prior to that time he filled various posts in 
China, including that of Consul General at Tien- 
tsin and of Chargé d’Affaires at Peking. In 1919 
Mr. Williams was appointed Technical Delegate 
to the Peace Conference in Paris and in 1921 he 
was special assistant to the Department for the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament and Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern Problems. 
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A Political Bookshelf 


By Cyrit Wynne, Department of State 


Wuat ME BEFELL, THE REMINISCENCES OF J. J. 
JussERAND. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1933. Pp. xv, 360. $4.50.) 

The career diplomat in the American Foreign 
Service who has made “the long traverse” from 
lowly secretary or vice consul to an important dip- 
lomatic mission or consular office where he now 
presides as “the chief” will read this delightful 
book with mingled feelings. The book will bring 
back memories of the first time he reported for 
duty in the Department and how he heard during 
this period of duty subdued comments about the 
value of a trained foreign service and the possi- 
bility that Congress might at some distant date 
enact legislation which would give the American 
Government such a service. He will recall hearing 
the names of several foreign diplomats in Wash- 
ington mentioned as examples of what a career dip- 
lomat can accomplish for the country he represents. 
He will remember in this connection that the name 
of the French Ambassador was mentioned, perhaps 
more than others. He may also remember taking 
a little walk in Rock Creek Park in hopes of catch- 
ing a glimpse of M. Jusserand climbing over boul- 
ders and moving through the brush behind a stren- 
uous President who found in the representative of 
France not only a congenial soul but one who could 
keep up with the Rooseveltian pace. A certain 
American diplomat whose name is now spoken of 
by our young Foreign Service officers with due 
deference might even tell how Theodore Roosevelt 
beckoned to him to “join the party” and how lack 
of breath prevented him from joining in the con- 
versation between a President and an Ambassador 
Extraordinary during the ten mile jaunt which fol- 
lowed. 

Jules Jusserand has been termed “the admirable 
Ambassador.” The record of his twenty-two years 
of successful service in Washington show that the 
term was indeed deserved. As Elihu Root declared 
when Jusserand retired in 1924, “no finer states- 
manship, no more judicious diplomacy, no wiser 
sympathy has ever taken place in the great affairs 
of the world” (xiv). In reading the Reminiscences 
one can understand that while this statesmanship 
and diplomacy was in part due to a remarkable 
brain which could produce books on such varied 
subjects as poetry, mysticism, English literature, 
ethnology, politics and athletics, it was also largely 
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due to a personality which abounded in human 
sympathy and understanding. Of how many dip- 
lomatic representatives could it be said as it was of 
Ambassador Jusserand “whichever way he crosses 
the Atlantic he is going home”? (xv). 

The value of ihe Reminiscences is not so much 
in their description of the author’s diplomatic ca- 
reer “extending literally from England to Japan 
and from Russia to Tunis,” but in the insight which 
they give of his character and of the men with 
whom he had important official relations and inti- 
mate social associations. Among these men the 
figure of Theodore Roosevelt stands out. The ex- 
tent to which the confidence and trust which existed 
between the two men was carried in matters which 
involved important international questions is sur- 
prising—or perhaps it is not so surprising if one 
bears in mind their many-sided natures. Various 
examples of this are given in the Reminiscences, of 
which the following is typical: 

“Early on the morning of June 8th a telephone 
message came to the Embassy from the White 
House. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to see me at once. 
As I entered he said, ‘I have not Mr. Hay by me’ 
(very ill, he died shortly after); ‘you must give 
me your opinion which will replace his for me. A 
proposal for peace, forwarded through Cassini, has 
failed, but one through Meyer’ (American Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg) ‘has succeeded. The Tsar 
is consenting. I must send now an official appeal 
to both Russia and Japan. Here is my cable; read 
it and see whether you have any suggestions to 
make’” (302). We learn that the Ambassador 
“proposed a few changes” which “were accepted 
and the cable was sent.” It also appears that “the 
President continued to use me as a friendly adviser, 
amicus curiae, calling me John Hay” and _ that 
when a certain Senator who was at the White House 
for an important and confidential conference was 
surprised to see the French Ambassador present, 
Roosevelt said, “Never mind, he has taken the oath 
of Secretary of State” (303). It may have been a 
bit irregular but, after all, Theodore Roosevelt 
could do that sort of thing and as an amicus curiae 
Jules Jusserand was at his best. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the book ends 
with the “Last Days of Roosevelt’s Presidency” 
(Chapter XIV). The “pen fell literally from his 
hand while at work at it but a few days before his 
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death” (xv). The regret which one feels is not 
only in the abrupt ending of so fascinating a book, 
but in the fact that the author had so much more 
to tell. While he was not as close to Presidents 
Taft, Wilson and Harding as he was to Roosevelt, 
he was nevertheless quite intimate with these men. 
The personal touches, the witty passages which 
abound in the chapters describing his relations with 
Roosevelt, would doubtless have continued if the 
author had lived to write of his service during the 
administrations of Roosevelt’s successors. In this 
regard one wonders, for example, what Jusserand 
would have written concerning his relations with 
Colonel House in the years 1914-1918. What would 
he have said of—but one can only guess and for 
his having been spared to give us what he did we 
can indeed be thankful. 

It would be superfluous to recommend the book 
to the older members of the Foreign Service. The 
younger members will probably be required to read 
it by their “chiefs” and they will find the task a 
pleasant one. 


THe EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT AND OuR For- 
EIGN Revations. By Robert L. Jones. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pp. vii, 192. 
$1.75.) 

As the author states in the preface to his inter- 
esting study “the effects of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the National Prohibition Law upon our 
foreign relations have been kept in the background 
by the debate over the wisdom of the experiment.” 
It is now possible to discuss these effects somewhat 
more objectively than it was during the period 
when even strictly legal issues were clouded by the 
controversies produced by the “experiment” men- 
tioned. Mr. Jones’ treatment of the questions dis- 
cussed in his work is analytical. As is to be ex- 
pected in such a treatise the legal problems consid- 
ered are largely in the domain of international law. 
In the words of the author “the American insist- 
ence upon a right to police its marginal waters led 
to some contributions to the recognized principles 
of international law. A description of these facts 
and an analysis of the so-called Twelve Mile Trea- 
ties form the subject matter of this little vol- 
ume.” (v) 

The first two chapters deal with “The State De- 
partment and Prohibition,” and “International Law 
and Prohibition.” Chapter III is entitled “The 
United States and Great Britain Since the Treaty 
of 1924.” Chapters IV and V bring Canada into 
the picture with, needless to say, considerable 
space devoted to the “I’m Alone Case.” The 
“Liquor Treaty with France” (Chapter VI), “The 


Eighteenth Amendment and Cuba” (Chapter VII) 
and the problems which arose with reference to 
Mexico (Chapter VII) and Japan (Chapter IX) 
are also considered in detail. 

The chapters referred to are supplemented by 
an appendix consisting of copies of the Conventions 
for the prevention of the smuggling of intoxicating 
liquors which were concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain, France and Japan, re- 
spectively. As the author continually refers to 
these conventions and the relevant articles thereof 
in his discussion of the issues presented, the reader 
will find the appendix a useful one. Mr. Jones is to 
be congratulated, not only for having produced a 
careful study of “a phase of the Eighteenth 
Amendment” which, as he says, has been given “too 
little serious consideration by scholars and publi- 
cists,” but also because of the impartial manner in 
which he writes. The ardent prohibitionist and the 
ardent “anti” may not enjoy such impartiality, even 
at the present date, but Mr. Jones is not appealing 
to such an audience. 

If the study is open to criticism it is on the 
always commendable ground that the volume is too 
short. It is to be hoped that when the complete 
records of the diplomatic correspondence ex- 
changed between the American Government and the 
governments of foreign countries during the “prohi- 
bition era” are available, Mr. Jones will prepare 
a further edition of this excellent work. 


Cuina’s GEOGRAPHIC Founpations. By George 
Babcock Cressey. (New York and London: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 193. Pp. xviii, 436. $4.) 

The importance of geography in the study of in- 
ternational affairs is becoming realized more and 
more. In this regard it will be recalled that at 
the request of the Chairman (Mr. Hunter Miller) 
of the American Delegation which attended the Con- 
ference for the Codification of International Law 
at The Hague, 1930, the Geographer of the Depart- 
ment (Mr. S. Whittemore Boggs) served as a tech- 
nical adviser to the delegation. Nearly all courses 
in international relations which are given in our 
leading universities and colleges pay considerable 
attention to the influence of geography on political 
and economic problems. Mr. Cressey considers this 
influence on China’s political and economic devel- 
opment in his “China’s Geographic Foundations.” _ 
He has spent more than ten years in China and in 
his journeys to various parts of the country has 
travelled over 30,000 miles. In the circumstances 
he has some justification for his views that “Topog- 
raphy Sets the Stage” and that “Climate is the Key 
to Human Activities.” 
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News from the Field 


LONDON 


At the close of business on September 27, a 
party was given at the Consulate General by the 
officers and staff to bid Godspeed to Consul Na- 
thaniel P. Davis, who sailed that night en route 
to Washington by the S.S. Manhattan in conse- 
quence of his assignment to the Department. Mr. 
Davis has served in London for five years, chiefly 
as Executive Officer. 

Consul General Frazer made the presentation to 
Mr. Davis of a handsome silver cigarette box, suit- 
ably inscribed, and asked Mr. Alfred Nutting, 
whose enviable record of forty-four years in the 
Consulate General is known to all in the service, to 
say a few words. Thus spoke Mr. Nutting: 


“To inspect or not to inspect? That is the ques- 
tion; 

Whether it were wiser to invite 

The slings and arrows of some warring Consuls, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

With some sweet “Club’—supplied with tees and 
caddies— 

And hack the ball from many a bunker grim, 

Driver and brassie clouting up the divots; 

Or cross-word puzzles solve,—perhaps to sup 

Sop-with,—the while the golden sun 

Through showers a beauteous ‘Rainbow’ casts? 

To you the choice—but whatsoe’er you dare, 

May full success await on your ‘Endeavor.’ ” 


In a few well-chosen words and with real emo- 
tion Mr. Davis expressed his appreciation of the 
gift and his regret at leaving his friends and col- 
leagues in London. He stressed the splendid team 
work and esprit de corps of the Consulate Gen- 
eral which he said he would always remember. 

Mrs. K. A. H. Egerton, of the London Consulate 
General, is a keen and expert sailor. 

She has just returned from a holiday which 
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she claims is the finest she ever enjoyed. Mrs. 
Egerton sailed from Copenhagen to Harwich, Eng- 
land, on the smallest full-rigged ship afloat—the 
Joseph Conrad, formerly the Georg Stage, a Dan- 
ish training ship. This vessel was recently pur- 
chased by a friend of Colonel and Mrs. Egerton, 
Mr. Allan Villiers, from the Danish Government. 
Mr. Villiers is the author of “Falmouth for Or- 
ders,” “By Way of Cape Horn,” “Grain Race,” et 
cetera. The Joseph Conrad is of 203 tons, with 
a length of 100 and a beam of 25 feet—a beautiful 
little ship with graceful lines of the frigate type. 
The voyage from Denmark to England took eleven 
days. The Joseph Conrad is said to have the dis- 
tinction of being the only full-rigged ship flying the 
British flag and is to cruise round the world, start- 
ing from Plymouth for New York in October. For- 
eign Service Officers at seaports may have the op- 
portunity of seeing the Joseph Conrad during her 
cruise entering port under full sail as she did the 
other day into Harwich—a lovely sight. 

Besides the actual handling of the ship there is 
much other work to be done aboard. Mrs. Eger- 
ton not only proved herself a competent navigator 
but also took a prominent part in directing the do- 
mestic arrangements, not forgetting the excellent 
culinary department. F. C. G. 


NAPLES 


The immigration correspondence, voluminous as 
always, provided a letter worthy of quotation, in 
which an American citizen referring to the im- 
migration case of his wife, wrote as follows: 

“My wife wants me to send her, the Half of Da- 
vid, and two certificates of where I am _ em- 
ployed. 

“T have consulted the Immigration Dept. and 
they claim I do not have to send them.” 
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BUDAPEST 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, and Mrs. Robin- 
son, visited Budapest August 10th and 11th. 

Mr. Byington arrived in Budapest August 22nd 
and left on the 29th for Vienna. Unfortunately, 
he could not stay to attend the farewell party given 
by the staff of the Consulate General for Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher Warren, who left Budapest on Sep- 
tember 6th for Mr. Warren’s new post, Managua. 
The dinner was given on the yacht Zsofia, twenty- 
three persons attending. The staff presented Mr. 
Warren with a desk set. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert English left Budapest on 
home leave September 2nd and are sailing Septem- 
ber 12th for New York. Mr. English was looking 
forward to meeting Alan Rogers and Kennett Pot- 
ter in Prague for a Service pow-wow, all three hav- 
ing served at Bangkok. 

Our beloved good will Ambassador arrived in 
Budapest by airplane from Bucharest at 3:00 p.m., 
September 13th, and left by ’plane the next morn- 
ing at 7:00 a.m. for London. 

The first inkling we had that he was in town was 
when the messenger brought in a slip of paper: 


Says I to myself: “Here is one fellow-citizen who 
does not need engraved cards in his travels!” and 
then with quickened pulse: “Ask him in!” 

In came an old friend we had never met before. 
To cover a lot of ground in a few words—at 1 a.m., 
as we were saying goodbye at his hotel, I 
found that we were giving each other a good old 


Mexican “abrazo,” the kind Bill Blocker of border 


fame uses with such telling effect. 


Recent visitors included Ambassador Long, from 
Rome; Mr. Samuel W. Boggs, Geographer of the 
Department of State; Mr. John K. Wright, Secre- 
tary of the American Geographical Society, and 
family; Vice Consul and Mrs. John P. Palmer; 
and Assistant Military Attaché and Mrs. Francis M. 
Brady, from Rome. 

Consul and Mrs. Knowlton V. Hicks, and lit- 
tle daughter Natalie, arrived in Budapest Septem- 
ber 21, 1934. 


ROTTERDAM AND THE HAGUE 

At the monthly dinner of the American Club of 
The Hague held on August 29th, members of the 
Foreign Service present included First Secretary 
Warden McK. Wilson, Second Secretary Carl A. 
Fisher, and Commercial Attaché Don Carroll Bliss, 
from The Hague, and Consul Homer Brett and 
Vice Consul Eugene W. Nabel, from Rotterdam. 
The Honorable Grenville T. Emmet, who was 
spending a short vacation in Scotland, was for that 
reason unavoidably absent. 

Mrs. Halleck F. Rose of Omaha and Hudson Mc- 
Kinley Rose of Princeton, respectively the mother 
and brother of Vice Consul Halleck L. Rose, ter- 
minated a pleasant visit to Europe at the beginning 
of September. Vice Consul Rose was able to ob- 
tain a short leave and accompany his mother and 
brother on a delightful tour of the Rhine Country, 
Bavaria, Belgium and Northern France. 

Mr. Joseph Norwood Benners of Birmingham, 
Alabama, who has been newly appointed Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at The Hague, has arrived and 
entered upon his duties. 

Surgeon C. C. Pierce, who is head of the United 
States Public Health Service in Europe with head- 
quarters in Paris, and Mrs. Pierce were pleasant 
visitors in Rotterdam during September. Dr. 
Pierce and Consul Brett renewed an acquaintance- 
ship made in Panama a quarter of a century ago. 

On Tuesday, September 18th, Miss Johanna 
Koolen was the recipient of congratulations, the 
occasion being the 20th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of her service in the Consulate at Rotterdam. 

Consul William H. Beach and Mrs. Beach and 
Vice Consul Gerald A. Mokma of Antwerp were 
welcome visitors to Rotterdam on Sunday Septem- 
ber sixteenth. 

First Secretary Warden McK. Wilson and his 


family enjoyed a vacation in Switzerland during 
September. H. B. 


HAVRE 


One of the latest American cruisers, the U. S. S. 
Minneapolis, called at Havre on July 28th and 
remained until August 6, 1934. Havre was the first 
foreign port of call for the ship, which was en- 
gaged in a shakedown cruise under the command 
of Captain Gordon W. Haines, United States Navy. 

After a gay week at Havre the U. S. S. Minneap- 
olis proceeded to Oslo, Norway, Gravesend, Eng- 
land, and Newport. 

On August 15, 1934, Mr. Constant Guérard, who - 
had served as clerk at the Havre Consulate for 
some twenty-seven years, resigned. 
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ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


The British Premier, Ramsay McDonald, with 
his daughter Ishbel, has honored St. John’s and va- 
rious places in Newfoundland with his presence 
from time to time during his recent vacation trip. 
When in St. John’s the Premier stays at Govern- 
ment House as the guest of the Governor, Admiral 
Sir David Murray Anderson. 

Consul General Harold B. Quarton arrived in 
St. John’s on August 16, and after assuming charge 
was asked to attend a Garden Party at Govern- 
ment House on August 30, in company with Vice 
Consul George C. Cobb. August 30 was a very 
cold day for that time of the year, and after half 
an hour of shaking hands in the chilly atmosphere, 
both officers wished that they had ordered their car 
for the return trip. Mr. Quarton says it is a “far 
cry” from seeing granulated cocoa beans drying in 
the streets of Guayaquil to observing and smelling 
split cod drying on the roofs of warehouses in St. 
John’s. 

Mrs. Quarton, who did not accompany her hus- 
band, is expected to arrive in St. John’s about 
November 8th. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas, clerk at the Consulate 
General, has just returned from three weeks’ leave 
spent at Port Rexton, Newfoundland. 


PRAGUE 


Senator Joseph Robinson, with Mrs. Robinson, 
visited Prague during August en route to the meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul. 
While in Czechoslovakia, Senator Robinson joined 
a hunting party at Count Karolyi’s estate near 
Bratislava, after which he and Mrs. Robinson mo- 
tored through Austria, Hungary and South Ger- 
many with Commercial Attaché Samuel E. Woods, 
of Prague. 

Judge Pierre Crabités of the Mixed Tribunal at 
Cairo and Mrs. Crabités were recent visitors in 
Prague en route to Carlsbad. Judge Crabités is 
author of “Winning of the Sudan,” “Ismail, The 
Maligned Khedive,” and other works relating to 
Egypt. 

Consul General Homer M. Byington arrived in 
Prague on September 7th for a week’s inspection, 
departing September 14th for Stuttgart and Paris. 

Other recent visitors to Prague included the fol- 
lowing: Alexander V. Dye, Commercial Attaché at 
Buenos Aires, and Mrs. Dye, Consul Herbert S. 
Goold and Mrs. Goold en route to Helsingfors with 
their three children and a neice, and Diplomatic 
Secretary and Mrs. Robert English en route to 
the United States on leave from Budapest. 

A number of changes have occurred in the staffs 
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of the American Legation and Consulate General 
at Prague during the past month. Diplomatic Sec- 
retary Alan S. Rogers returned to his post at 
Paris on September 11th after a month spent as 
Chargé d’Affaires at Prague as relief for Diplo- 
matic Secretary J. Webb Benton during the latter’s 
absence on leave. 

Vice Consul Duncan M. White departed on 
September 22nd after more than six years’ assign- 
ment to the American Consulate General at Prague. 
The day before his departure Consul General and 
Mrs. Frank C. Lee were hosts at a reception in his 
honor attended by the staffs of the Legation, Con- 
sulate General and office of the Commercial At- 
taché at which time a number of gifts were pre- 
sented to Mr. White by Mr. Lee and other mem- 
bers of the Consulate General staff. 

Vice Consul and Mrs. Kennett F. Potter with 
their son arrived in Prague on August 26th, hav- 
ing been transferred from Bangkok, and Vice Con- 
sul and Mrs. J. Forrest Ingle with their daughter 
arrived on September 9th from Glasgow to join the 
staff of the Consulate General. 

Miss Margaret Crowley, of the Legation staff, 
and Miss Adelaide Guthrie, of the Consulate Gen- 
eral, returned during September from leave spent 
in the United States. 

Miss Emma Brooker, of the American Consulate 
at Palermo, formerly of Prague, returned during 
September for a brief visit to her former post. 


ANTWERP 


Belgium has shown a genuine appreciation for 
the action of the United States in sending the body 
of the late Ambassador Paul May to Antwerp on 
board the U. S. S. Pensacola. The newspapers have 
given particular prominence to this courtesy and 
one is able to notice on the part of the Belgian peo- 
ple a quickened consciousness of the ties which bind 
the two nations. This gesture of friendship has, in 
its unexpectedness, emphasized the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two countries. 

The consular officers in Belgium and Luxem- 
burg gathered at dinner in Antwerp on the evening 
of July 31, 1934, to honor their retiring chief, Con- 
sul General Marion Letcher and Mrs. Letcher. Con- 
sul George P. Waller, with his mother, Mrs. Waller, 
and sister, Miss Frances Waller, motored from 
Luxemburg, and Vice Consul Manson Gilbert came 
from Brussels. Consul and Mrs. William H. Beach, 
Vice Consul Gerald A. Mokma, and Vice Consul 
and Mrs. William D. Moreland, Jr., completed the 
official family. Consul Walter H. Sholes of Brus- 
sels and Vice Consul Dwight W. Fisher were on 
home leave at the time. 
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In an appropriately decorated private dining 
room of the Century Hotel, Consul Waller presided 
as toastmaster and spoke touchingly of an excep- 
tionally full career and the loss felt by each one in 
the retirement of an ever available counselor, guide 
and friend. A cablegram from Consul Sholes was 
read. 

Consul General Letcher’s last month of duty in 
Antwerp was replete with farewell parties given by 
his many friends here, and with the formalities and 
entertaining in connection with the visits of two 
state training ships, the Nantucket, which arrived 
July 13, and the Empire State, which arrived July 
19. 

Each ship stayed in port about a week. The Gov- 
ernor of the Province, the Burgomaster, and other 
officials received the officers of the ships and the 
city opened the various museums and parks to the 
officers and cadets. 

The Antwerp America Club baseball team, pen- 
nant holders by virtue of their triumph over Brus- 


sels in the annual Fourth of July game, reassem- 
bled at the call of Vice Consul Gerald A. Mokma 
to win a close game from the Nantucket. The en- 
counter with the cadets of the Empire State did not 
turn out so well for the pennant. For the first game 
the cadets had not appeared an hour after leaving 
the ship. A searching party of several cars found 
them, a forlorn-looking ball team, wandering in 
search of a baseball diamond. A couple of innings, 
and their outlook on life had greatly improved. 
Thrills were offered by some spectacular catches 
of balls sizzling toward certain of the Belgian gal- 
lery who did not understand that first base is a 
poor place from which to watch baseball. This, 
and the return game the next day, both went to the 
cadets. There were a number of dances for the 
cadets of each ship. 

Captain Abele of the Nantucket entertained Con- 
sul General and Mrs. Letcher and Vice Consul and 
Mrs. Moreland at dinner on board the historical 

(Continued to page 628) 


Ebata Studios, Rangoon 


STAFF OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE, RANGOON, BURMA 
Front row, left to right: Chief Clerk Bertie C. Gomes; Vice Consul Reginald S. Kazanjian; Consul Winfield H. Scott; 
Stenographer Miss Maud Villa. Standing, left to right: Durwan Arjee M. Khan; Assi8tant Clerk Alfred J. Hennessy; 
Stenographer Cecil R. Penheiro; Commercial Clerk Allan M. Ameen; Jemadar Gouroo Sunker; Durwan Dildar Khan. 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since September 15, 1934, and up to 
October 15, 1934: 


Career 


Joseph W. Ballantine of Amherst, Mass., Amer- 
ican Consul Geperal at Canton, China, assigned 
Consul General at Mukden. 

Algar E. Carlton of Essex Junction, Vermont, 
American Consul at Riga, Latvia, died at his post 
on October 7, 1934. 

Edmund O. Clubb of St. Paul, Minn., American 
Vice Consul at Hankow, assigned Foreign Service 
Officer at the American Legation, Peiping, China. 


Edmund O. Clubb of St. Paul, Minn., Foreign 
Service Officer now at Peiping, China, designated 
Third Secretary of Legation at Peiping. 

Everett F. Drumright of Drumright, Okla., Lan- 
guage Officer at the American Legation, Peiping, 
China, assigned Vice Consul at Shanghai. 

William E. Flournoy, Jr., of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, American Vice Consul at Guatemala, Guate- 
mala, now in the United States, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Sado Paulo, Brazil. 

Walter A. Foote of Hamlin, Texas, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer now assigned to the Department of State, 
assigned American Consul at Batavia, Java. 

George A. Gordon of New York City, Counselor 
of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, and now in the 
United States, assigned Counselor of Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Paul Judson Gray of Lewiston, Me., a Foreign 
Service Officer assigned to the American Legation 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, assigned Third Secretary 
of Legation at that post. 

Frederick P. Hibbard of Denison, Texas, Foreign 
Service Officer now assigned to the Department of 
State, designated First Secretary of Legation and 
American Consul at Monrovia, Liberia. 

A. Dana Hodgdon of Leonardtown, Md., Ameri- 
can Consul, Moscow, U. S. S. R., assigned Consul 
at Riga, Latvia. 

John H. Paxton of Danville, Va., American Con- 
sul at Canton, China, assigned Consul at Chefoo. 

Charles S. Reed, 2d, of Cleveland, Ohio, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Yunnanfu, China, assigned 
Vice Consul at Shanghai. 
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Arthur R. Ringwalt of Omaha, Nebr., Language 
Officer at the American Legation, Peiping, China, 
assigned Vice Consul at Yunnanfu, China. 

The assignment to Chefoo, China, of Horace H. 
Smith of Xenia, Ohio, American Consul now at 
Canton, China, has been canceled. 


Clarence J. Spiker of Washington, D. C., now 
First Secretary of Legation at Peiping, China, as- 
signed American Consul at Canton. 

Clarence J. Spiker of Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Consul at Canton, China, assigned Consul 
General at Canton. 


Stanley Woodward of Philadelphia, Pa., Second 
Secretary of Legation at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has 
resigned effective October 31, 1934. 


Non-Career 

Morgan Atherton of Los Angeles, California, 
American Vice Consul at San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor, now in the United States, resigned from the 
Service on September 26, 1934. 

Lawrence F. Cotie of Boston, Mass., formerly 
American Vice Consul at Puerto Plata, Dominican 
Republic, appointed Vice Consul at Martinique, 
French West Indies. 

William C. George of Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Monrovia, Liberia, appointed 
Vice Consul at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 

Walter S. Price of Colorado, now a clerk in the 
American Legation, Peiping, China, also commis- 
sioned American Vice Consul, Tientsin, China. 

Carleton A. Wall of Wilmington, Del., appointed 
American Vice Consul at Monrovia, Liberia. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The following changes in the Public Health 
Service were announced on October 3, 1934: 

Passed Assistant Surgeon M. A. Roe, relieved 
from duty at Yarmouth, N. S., and assigned to 
Habana. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon: M. V. Hargett, relieved 
from duty at Ellis Island, N, Y., and assigned to 
duty at Warsaw. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon C. J. Van Slyke, re- 
lieved from duty at Ellis Island, N. Y., and as- 
signed to duty at Windsor, Ontario. 
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Banking Service 


For Foreign Service Officers 


To members of the For- 
eign Service stationed at their 
various posts of duty a bank- 
ing connection in Washington, 
D. C., ofttimes proves in- 
valuable. 


The American Security and 
Trust Company located in 
Washington has for forty- 
four years served among 
other clients many distin- 
guished persons in the For- 
eign Service. 


Through modern facilities 
the American Security is pre- 
pared to render a dependable 
banking and trust service. 


AMERICAN SECURIT 


AND _ TRUST _COMPANY_2 


15TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capita $3,400,000 $3,400,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Buy AMERICAN? 


If the quality is as good or better, 
the price as low or lower, and if 
equally convenient, certainly. yes; 
buy American goods and service. 


AS TO INSURANCE 


a. On your household goods dur- 
ing shipment we offer policies at rates 
we guarantee no higher than similar 
policies of foreign underwriters, and 
you have only to fill out the blanks on 
file at your Consulate or, easier yet, 
write us a letter, giving the value, 
destination, approximate date and 
route of your shipment. 

b. On your goods in your resi- 
dence (and also during shipment) 
and personal baggage taken on jour- 
neys, our unique Government Service 
Policy covers fire, theft and other 
risks at 2 per cent per year. 

c. On baggage, jewelry and furs 
all risks, and on silverware, we offer 
special policies. 


AS TO PACKING AND 
SHIPPING 
Security (steel) lift vans, if avail- 
able, are most economical because 
the cubic tare is less than in any 


others, and they provide the utmost 
protection and convenience. 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washingron 


1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 


The Security Storage Company was established in 1890 

as the Storage Department of the American Security ¢ 

Trust Co. and is still closely associated with that com- 

pany. The Northwest Branch of the American Security 

é& Trust Co. is in the building of the Security Storage 
Co. at 1140 Fifteenth Street. 


A safe depository for 44 years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Ask for personal illustration of the plan 
NOW IN EFFECT for insurance at standard 
rates to Foreign Service Officers. Your inquiry 
will receive careful and courteous attention. 

EARLE W.. SAPP, C.L.U. 


General Agent, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


403 Colorado Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Shopping Service 


for you or with you in the best New York 
shops. No service charge. Smart things 
for entire family, also furnishings for 
homes. Economical and satisfactory. 
Conversant with forwarding by diplomatic 
pouch. References within the service. 


Telephone: CAledonia 5-5479 
MISS E. J. TYNER 


16 Park AVENUE New York City 


The Manhattan 
Storage & Warehouse Co. 


STREET AND 7TH Ave., New York City 


Titty Years of Complete Service in 

Packing, Carting, Storing and Ship- 
ping Household Furniture, Silverware, 
Works of Art and Personal Effects. 


FLOWERS 


Promptly delivered around 
the corner or around 
the world! 


Gude Bros. Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHONE NATIONAL 4278 


Main Store 1212 F Street N. W. 


44 Years Satisfactory Service 


VISITING OFFICERS 
The following officers and clerks called at the 


Department on leave or en route to their posts dur- 
ing the past month, their names being taken from 
the Register in Room 115, Department of State: 


Date OF REGISTRATION 


September 
F. L. Mayer, Geneva, sailing September 18 15 
John S. Littell, Mexico City, on leave in Wash- 
ington 15 
Jefferson Patterson, Breslau 15 
Dudley G. Dwyre, London, sailing October 2. 17 
Daniel M. Braddock, Barcelona, sailing Septem- : 
ber 20 17 
George D. Lamont, Kaunas, on leave in Albion, 
17 
Charles H. “Layarescu, ‘Rio de Janeiro, on leave 
in Brooklyn, N. Y._— 18 
John B. Ocheltree, Seville, on leave in Westport, 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, Santo Domingo, on leave 
in Washington 19 
Leslie W. Johnson, Port Limon, « on leave in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 20 
Douglas Jenkins, Berlin, sailing September 26. 21 


Philip Raine, Asuncion, on leave in Washington — 21 
Edwin McKee, Callao-Lima, on leave in Moultrie, 


Georgia 22 
Monnett B. Davis, “Shanghai, o on n leave ii in n Washing- 

Walter H. Schoelkopf, Madrid, on leave in Wash- 

Felix Cole, Riga, sailing 26 
Robert Janz, Belfast, on leave in Norman, Okla- 

Robert G. McGregor, Jr., Brussels, on leave in New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 27 
Samuel Sokobin, Tsingtao, on leave in Newark, 

Consuelo Garnett, Paris, 28 
Joseph Flack, Berlin, on leave in Doylestown, Pa.. 29 

October 
Nelson R. Park, Torreon, on leave in Wash- 
ington 
Selden Chapin, San Salvador, on leave in Wash- 

ington 1 
Bernard Paulson, Istanbul, on leave in Chicago. 1 
George V. Allen, Patras, sailing October 3... 2 


Paul J. Gray, Montevideo, on leave in Lewiston, 
Maine 3 
Lawrence S. Armstrong, Tunis, sailing October6 4 
John W. Scott, Vienna, sailing October 10. 4 
William F. Cavenaugh, Gibraltar, on leave in 
4 
Robert Newbegin, 2d, Mexico City, returning to 
post 
Fletcher “Warren, Managua, on leave in Washing- 


4 
5 

Robert M. English, Budapest, on leave in Brook- 
line, Mass. 5 
Prescott Childs, Berlin, on leave in Holyoke, Mass. 5 
5 
5 
5 


Joseph F. Walker, Montevideo, on leave in Chicago 
Julius G. Lay, Tegucigalpa, on leave in Hot 
Springs, Va. 
C. B. Chiperfield, Venice, on leave in Asheville, 
North Carolina 
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Paul J. Reveley, Leipzig, on leave in Clinton, Conn. 5 
J. Holbrook Chapman, Tokyo, on leave in Wash- 
iigion 5 
Josephine Pasquini, Habana, on leave in Chicago. 5 
C. M. Gerrity, Regina, on leave in New York City 6 
K. S. Patton, Amsterdam, sailing October 17. 6 
D. M. White, Habana, on leave in Louisburg, N.C. 6 
Lewis V. Boyle, Agua Prieta, on leave in Wash- 
ington 8 
Harold D. Clum, Bucharest, on leave in Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. 8 
8 
9 


James G. Carter, Calais, on leave in Los Angeles 

Arthur Bliss Lane, a sailing October 27, 
for Florence, Italy 

Stephen C. Worster, Bogota, o on leave in Washing- 


9 
George Summerlin, Caracas, on leave 10 
C. Warwick Perkins, Warsaw, on leave in Baltimore 10 
Isabel Pinard, Lima, on leave in Washington 12 
Candide R. Dubeau, Paris 13 
M. K. Moorhead, Johannesburg, on leave 13 
Willard Galbraith, Sao Paulo, on leave 15 

MARRIAGES 


Yost-Rawicz Oldakowska. Charles W. Yost and 
Miss Irene Rawicz Oldakowska were married in 
Warsaw on September 8, 1934. Mr. Yost was 
formerly American Vice Consul at Warsaw, having 
resigned from the Service in August, 1933. 

Lake-Hoffman. Lieutenant James Bushrod Lake, 
U.S.M.C., and Miss Doris Louise .Hoffman, clerk 
at the Legation in Peiping, were married at Tien- 
tsin on August 17, 1934. 


Fuqua-Ryder. John Howe Fuqua and Mrs. Gilian 
Ryder were married on October 12, 1934, in Lon- 
don, where Mr. Fuqua is American Vice Consul. 
The bride is the daughter of C. H. B. Quennell, 


well-known architect and author. 


Riddell-Montgomery. Miss Jean Wildi Montgom- 
ery, daughter of the American Minister and Mrs. 
John F. Montgomery, was married at the summer 
home of her parents in Manchester, Vermont, on 
September 7th, to Mr. Richard John Riddell. It 
was the 30th anniversary of the wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Montgomery. 

Mr. Riddell, who for the past year has been the 
private secretary of the Minister, is a graduate of 
the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and also attended the University of Berlin. 


BIRTHS 


A daughter, Thérése Clare Brevoort, was born 
on August 3, 1934, at Kingston, Canada, to Consul 
and Mrs. George Gregg Fuller. 

Born at Brisbane, Australia, on August 17, 1934, 
a son, Mulford Jay, to Vice Consul and Mrs. Mul- 
ford A. Colebrook. 


The Standard of Quality 
Throughout the World 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota U.S. A. 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Providing Rapid, Depend- 
able Transport for Passen- 
gers, Express, and Mail 
Under Contract to the United 
States and Foreign Govern- 
ments, Between North 
America and 32 Countries 
and Colonies of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The JouRNAL regrets to report that the Honorable 
Frank L. Coombs, American Ambassador to Japan 
under President Harrison, died on October 5, 1934, 
at Napa, California, at the age of 80. 


The Department regrets to announce the death of 
Mr. Richard Louis Sprague, American Consul at 
Gibraltar, who passed away early today. Mr. 
Sprague was born in Gibraltar of American parents 
on May 26, 1871, and entered the consular service 
as Vice and Deputy Consul at Gibraltar on June 
20, 1893. He served there continuously from that 
date, having been promoted to the grade of Consul 
on July 18, 1901. 

He was the third consecutive member of the 
Sprague family to serve at Gibraltar, his grand- 
father, Horatio Sprague, having been American 
Consul at Gibraltar from 1832 to 1848, while his 
father, Horatio J. Sprague, served in the same ca- 
pacity from 1848 to 1901. The notable record of 
over one hundred years continuous service by the 
Sprague family at Gibraltar is unprecedented in 
the history of the American Foreign Service. The 
high esteem and affection in which Mr. Sprague 
and his forbears were held by the American For- 
eign Service was demonstrated in 1932, when there 
was presented to Mr. Sprague a bronze tablet com- 
memorating the one hundred years of faithful con- 
tinuous service rendered at Gibraltar by the 


Every modern facility for the safe handling 
and care of household treasures. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1707 Florida Avenue Washington 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR FURNITURE 
COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 
RUG CLEANING AND STORAGE 
VAULT FOR SILVERWARE 


HOME INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


FUMIGATION CHAMBERS 
PIANO AND ART SECTION 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


MOVING 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


LIFT VANS FOR FOREIGN 
REMOVALS 


OFFICERS 
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Sprague family. (See American FOREIGN SERVICE 
JourNAL for June and July, 1932.—Kd.) 

When informed of Mr. Sprague’s death, the Sec- 
retary of State said: 


“T have learned with deep regret of the death of 
Mr. Sprague, who so ably served his country for 
many years at Gibraltar. For three generations 
his family has represented the United States at 
Gibraltar. The news of his death will bring sorrow 
not only to the members of the Foreign Service and 
the State Department, but to his many friends at 
home and abroad.”—Press Release of the De- 
partment, October 16, 1934. 
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The JourNAL deeply regrets the passing of Mr. 
Sprague and extends sincere sympathy to his sis- 
ters, Mrs. Henry A. Byrne and Mrs. Antoinette 
Greey, both of whom reside in England. 
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The JouRNAL announces with deep regret the 
death of Consul Alger E. Carleton on October 7, 
1934, at his post, Riga, Latvia. On October Ist, 
two days before he was to have departed from 
Riga on leave, Mr. Carleton suffered the attack of 
acute leucaemia from which he died. 

Mr. Carleton was appointed Consular Agent at 
Almeria, Spain, on May 11, 1899, and his 35 
years on continuous active duty placed him among 
the senior members of the Service. He was born in 
Williamsburg, Vermont, on August 11, 1872. After 
graduation from Dartmouth College he served for 
nearly four years as a member of the editorial 
staff of the Springfield Republican prior to his ap- 
pointment as Consular Agent. He was assigned as 
Vice Consul at Hong Kong on April 6, 1910, and on 
February 19, 1918, was appointed Consul at that 
post, subsequently serving in the same capacity at 
Batavia, Medan, Amoy, Hong Kong, Hull, San Sal- 
vador and Riga. 

Mr. Carleton possessed to a remarkable degree 
the ability to make friends and is remembered by 
many friends throughout the world, particularly 
on the China Coast, where he served for many 
years, for his kindliness, cordial hospitality, broad- 
ness of character, ready humor, as well as for his 
unfailing optimism, which consisted not of an 
inability to recognize difficulties, but of an ability 
to face them cheerfully. In these as well as in his 
dignified bearing, and pleasant manner, he com- 
bined many good qualities, which, excellent at all 
times, are especially commendable when embodied 
in a person representing his country abroad. These 
qualities endeared him tothe junior officers who 
served with him. They found hiny a most pleasant 
chief, and feel a strong sense of loss in his death. 

Mr. Carleton is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Carleton, and by his sister, Mrs. Helen 
C. Hobart, of St. Albans, Vermont, to whom the 
JOURNAL extends its deepest sympathy in their loss. 


The JouRNAL sympathizes with Minister George 
T. Summerlin, Caracas, in the loss of his son, Cap- 
tain George Thomas Summerlin, who was killed on 
October 19, 1934, in an automobile accident near 
Amsterdam, New York. Captain Summerlin had 
been Private Secretary to his father at Caracas and 
was recently in command of the CCC camp at 
Speculator, New York. 


WORLD SERVICE 
for TRAVELERS 


The American Express Travel Service scene above is 
typical. It begins when the Company’s uniformed in- 


terpreter meets travelers at foreign railroad terminals,. 


and continues with— 


All details incidental to foreign travel... 

Foreign financial accommodations . . . 

shipment of merchandise and valuables 

. - « Marine Insurance . . . Customs Clear- 

ances . . . Mail, Cable and Wireless 
service 

Traveling Americans seek help, advice and _informa- 
tion from the American government representatives in 
cities abroad. In many of these foreign cities are 
Ameri¢an Express offices equipped to take over the 
business of serving such Americans in their travel, for- 
eign financial and shipping requirements, and in gen- 
eral to give them the assistance and information so 
important to traveling Americans. 

Because of their strategic locations and because of the 
wide variety of services they are able to perform, 
American Express offices can be of assistance to those 
who are attending to our government’s activities in for- 
eign lands. 
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On the Course of Events 


By Henry L. Demet, Jr., Department of State 


GAIN the Federal Reserve Board’s indices of in- 
dustrial activity in the United States shows a 
decrease in total production, but the index of manu- 
facturing production for August shows a much 
smaller decline from July than did July from June, 
while the decrease in factory employment was lim- 
ited (according to the preliminary figure) to a 
minor fraction of a point, and the payroll index, 
which is not seasonally adjusted, actually increased. 
Below are shown the seasonally adjusted indices of 
industrial production and employment, and the 
payroll index, for the four months from May (the 
recent high month) to August: 

May June July Aug. 

Factory production 86 83 75 73 

Factory employment 82 81 79 79 

Factory payrolls 67 65 60 62 
It is interesting to note that the index 
of factory production, not seasonally 
adjusted, remained for August at the 
July figure of 74; it may very well ap- 
pear in the light of later data that the 
slight decline in the seasonally adjusted 
index is no more than the evidence of 
a delay in the seasonal pick-up normal 
to this period of the year before the de- 
pression distorted the normal seasonal 
cycle. Some of the preliminary infor- 
mation for September suggests that this 
pick-up may have begun toward the end 
of that month; automobile production continued a 
general decline somewhat below the level for the 
corresponding period of last year, and a revival of 
production in that industry will probably await the 
appearance of the 1935 models late in the year, 
but a returning activity in the steel industry is sug- 
gested by the increase through the month of Sep- 
tember in steel ingot production, from the low 
point of 18 per cent of capacity in the first week to 
25 per cent in the last week. The indices of indus- 
trial activity for the month of September will prob- 
ably be relatively low because of the textile strike 
which lasted through the first three weeks, but in 
the absence of some development as yet not appar- 
ent, the October indices may very likely show a 
clear turn from the downward trend of the last 
four months. The seasonally adjusted index of the 
value of department store sales rose from 73 in 
July to 79 in August, as compared with the rise 
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from 70 to 77 in the same months last year, while 
the seasonally adjusted index of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded remained for August 
at the July level of 27, the index for residential 
construction dropping from 12 to 11, while that of 
all other construction rose from 39 to 41. 


The widespread textile strike was called off on 
September 22, at the end of its third week. The 
number of workers participating was probably close 
to half a million; there was extensive calling out 
of state troops and considerable tumult—at one 
time it appeared that a request for federal troops 
might be made from Rhode Island. Meanwhile the 
United Textile Workers’ leadership evidenced 
rather remarkable generalship and effective han- 
dling of publicity through the press and the radio. 
On September 5, the third day of the strike, the 
President appointed a Board of Inquiry with Gov- 
ernor Winant of New Hampshire as chairman to 
investigate, consider remedies and, upon request of 
the parties, to arbitrate the dispute. On September 
8 the United Textile Workers made an offer to sub- 
mit to the Board’s arbitration, but despite the 
Board’s urging of the employers “to agree to arbi- 
tration that would be mutually satis- 
factory,” the latter refused. The Board 
then proceeded to complete its inquiry 
and on September 21 reported with rec- 
ommendations for (1) the setting up of 
an impartial National Textile Labor 
Board similar to the Steel Labor Board, 
“for the more adequate protection of 
labor’s rights under the collective bar- 
gaining and other labor provisions of 
the code”; (2) investigation by the La- 
bor Department into actual wage rates 
and hours and wage rate classifications, 
and by the Federal Trade Commission 
into the economic status of the industry 
with a view to determining from orig- 
inal sources, in view of the “vital human 
interests” involved, whether “a wage increase based 
upon reduction in hours can, under the prevailing 
economic conditions, be sustained,” despite the in- 
dications from existing information that in this 
“sick industry .... any further increase in produc- 
tion costs at this time would further check sales, 
lessen production, and react upon the workers in 
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LET YOUR TRAVELS 
With Your Camera 
ENRICH GEOGRAPHY 


HE GEOGRAPHIC wants human 
meres photographs and articles 

portraying the customs, civiliza- 
tion, and everyday life of the countries 
which you visit. We ask you to co- 
Operate with us because a million fam- 
ilies are waiting to share your intimate 
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through such pictures as those you take 
so easily and conveniently. 


Let us examine your photographs and 

read your personal narratives of experiences with 
other peoples in distant parts of the world. The 
Geographic offers liberal rates for all material ac- 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 


N. Zographos 
Windmills of the Aegean Isles 


cepted for publication. For your guidance, we have 
prepared an illustrated booklet describing the type of 
pictures required. Ask us to send you a copy to-day. 


reduced employment”; (3) the appointment under 
the proposed textile labor board of a “Textile Work 
Assignments Control Board” to study the stretch- 
out system and recommend, by January 1, a method 
for the supervision of the application of this labor- 
saving system, with a truce on the status quo until 
then. The Board’s recommendations apply pri- 
marily to the cotton textile industry, but largely 
also to the other industries concerned in the strike 
(wool and silk textiles, upholstery and drapery 
and parts of the hosiery industries). A reading of 
the lengthy report impels belief in the Board’s con- 
fidence that its “findings and recommendations are 
fair and reasonable, that they meet the basic sources 
of the difficulty, and that they offer the possibility 
of a just and lasting settlement.” The United Tex- 
tile Workers complied promptly and fully with the 
Board’s suggestion that they “call off the strike on 
the basis of these recommendations”; the employ- 
ers, with less speed and wholeheartedness, indicated 
on September 27, through the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority, a qualified acceptance of the recom- 
mendations. Meanwhile the President had set up 
the Textile Labor Relations Board as recommended, 
on September 26, and it had initiated prompt 
preparations to investigate complaints of discrimi- 
nation against strikers in reemployment; since then 


the Federal Trade Commission has commenced its 
study of the industry. 

The second major industrial development of the 
month was a reorganization of the NRA following 
the resignation of General Hugh Johnson as Ad- 
ministrator. In his place there was set up by Ex- 
ecutive Order of September 27 a National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board, drawn from the staff of the 
NRA (two industrialists, two university men, one 
labor organizer, and the economic and legal ad- 
visers ex officio) to administer the industrial code 
system. Another order of the same date set up a 
revised Industrial Emergency Committee, composed 
of the Secretaries of the Interior and of Labor, the 
Administrators of Agricultural Adjustment and of 
Emergency Relief, the Chairman of the new Indus- 
trial Recovery Board, and with Donald Richberg 
as Director, 

“(1) to make recommendations to the President, 

through its director, with respect to problems of re- 

lief, public works, labor disputes and _ industrial 
recovery, together with allied problems of agricultural 
recovery; (2) to study and coordinate the handling of 
joint problems affecting these activities; and (3) to 
determine, with the approval of the President, the 


general policies of the administration of the national 
industrial recovery act.” 


In seeking to weigh the significance of these 
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changes, it seems pertinent to note that on the one 
hand there has for some time been a continuous 
process of separation of the problems of labor or- 
ganization, collective bargaining and labor dis- 
putes from the scope of the NRA’s activities, and 
the organization of new machinery in closer rela- 
tion to the Department of Labor, including the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the regional 
labor boards, as well as the auto, steel and now the 
new textile labor boards, to deal with these prob- 
lems; and that there is a general understanding 
that the problem of code compliance—of enforcing 
the codes—is to be assigned to some other organiza- 
tion, the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission being most frequently men- 
tioned. This would seem to leave to the NRA itself 
the more purely industrial elements of the code 
system, which consist essentially of the problems 
of price and production control—problems of very 
extensive scope, detail, and intricacy. The setting 
up of a board to administer the NRA, and the 
membership of the reorganized Industrial Emer- 
gency Committee which is to determine the general 
policies as well as to coordinate NRA activities 
with those of other recovery agencies, seem to in- 
dicate that in place of the great blanket efforts of 
the past to deal with the problem of industrial re- 
covery through sweeping action, as characterized 
by the Blue Eagle campaign of last year, the rush 
to codify all industry, and the general assembly of 
code authorities last March to review all codes at 
once, there is now to be a more deliberate proce- 
dure, in which the special interests of individual 
industries may perhaps receive relatively less em- 
phasis in favor of the more truly national interests, 
particularly the interests of the population as a 
whole looked upon as consumers. It has been em- 
phasized that there is to be no hurried, wholesale 
revision of eode provisions; that there is, however, 
to be deliberate review of them in the light sug- 
gested may perhaps prove to have been intimated 
in that portion of the President’s radio address of 
September 30 in which he said, in reference to the 
industrial codes: 

“there may be a serious question as to the wisdom 
of many of those devices to control production, or to 
prevent destructive price cutting which many business 
organizations have insisted were necessary, or whether 
their effect may have been to prevent that volume of 


production which would make possible lower prices 
and increased employment.” 


In short, in so far as it is possible to epitomize 
the trend which seems to be impending in industrial 
recovery policy, the NRA appears to be settling it- 
self down for the long pull, while there approaches 
in the meanwhile the question of revision of its leg- 


® Attractive lines—speed—comfort—these are 
the outstanding features of the new motor cars. 
They ride smoothly, accelerate quickly and be- 
cause of a greater reservoir of power, they are 
amazingly effective in emergencies. Yet these 
same cars ride even more smoothly—and with 
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Big, soft and comfortable, Airwheels leave no 
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flat tread gives more road contact, more trac- 
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new cars the cynosure of envious eyes. It is 
easy to changeover to Airwheel Tyres—and in- 
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islative basis in the coming session of Congress— 
the Industrial Recovery Act expires on June 16, 
1935, but it is unimaginable that the recovery effort 
which was initiated under its terms will be allowed 
to terminate then—and there looms beside it the 
prospect of another drive to set up a general 30- 
hour working-week maximum by legislative enact- 
ment, such as attended the legislative birth of the 
Recovery Act in 1933. 

But if substantially complete recovery and fur- 
ther reemployment are to be anticipated only as 
the result of time and continued effort rather than 
to be achieved swiftly by sweeping action, it must 
also be recognized that a continuance is inevitable 
of many of the present emergency needs, especially 
that of relief to the destitute, the burden of which 
upon the Federal Treasury has been increasing 
heavily. In March, 1933, the number of families 
receiving relief in the United States (excluding 
single persons and transients) totalled 4,560,000, 
and the total relief cost for the month was 81 mil- 
lion dollars; by September, 1933, the number of 
families had fallen below three millions and the 
cost below sixty million dollars; an increasing 
trend in the autumn was arrested by the CWA pro- 
gram, under which approximately two million per- 
sons were transferred from relief rolls to Civil 
Works projects: at the peak in the week ending 
January 18 the CWA employed more than 4.1 mil- 
lion persons with a payroll for the week of more 
than 62 million dollars, while the relief cost for 
the month of January did not quite reach 54 million 
dollars, distributed to nearly two and a half mil- 
lion families and close to an additional half million 
single persons other than transients. With the ter- 
mination of the CWA, the relief costs mounted to 
over 112 miliion dollars in April to take care of 
3,864,765 families and 522,738 single resident per- 
sons, a total of nearly seventeen million persons or 
14 per cent of the population. The persistence of 
drought and absence of increase in private employ- 
ment during the summer months held the relief 
load to approximately the April figures, and for 
the coming winter an increase is looked for to about 
five million cases or twenty million persons on re- 
lief next February. Private charity long ago be- 
came insufficient to meet the relief burden, and state 
and local funds having also become inadequate, an 
increasing share of the burden is being carried by 
the Federal Treasury; beginning with the $300,- 
000,000 authorized in 1932 to be loaned to the 
States for relief through the R. F. C., the Federal 
Government in 1933 contributed 479 million dol- 
lars, or sixty per cent of the total relief cost of 792 
millions. In the three elapsed months of the cur- 
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rent fiscal year the Federal Relief Administration 
expenditures out of the Federal Treasury totalled 
156 millions in July, 109 millions in August and 
100 millions in September, to which should be 
added 23 millions expended by the Department of 
Agriculture in the latter month on drought relief. 
These figures are exclusive of public works expen- 
ditures or the Emergency Conservation Work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which latter totalled 
40 millions in July, 28 millions in August and 30 
millions in September. Relief expenditures form 
the major element in the Federal Government’s 
total emergency expenditures of 236 millions in 
July, 310 millions in August and 283 millions in 
September. 

In the expenditure of these funds efforts are made 
to reduce the expenses and also to effect permanent 
rehabilitation so far as possible, by setting up 
workshops, canneries, mattress factories, etc., in 
which able-bodied relief recipients may produce 
some of the products needed for relief distribution 
in return for wage-payment, by arranging other 
forms of self-help such as the repair of their dwell- 
ings in part payment of rent, and by moving desti- 
tute families to locations where they have a better 
opportunity of becoming self-supporting again. But 
the latter process is a slow one, and while the de- 
velopment of self-help cooperatives, workshops, 
etc., among the unemployed has reached surprising 
proportions in some regions, there are definite lim- 
itations to this organization of separate economic 
communities out of the millions of people cast off 
from the central economic system of the nation, 
despite the proposals for the extensive develop- 
ment of this procedure in California, advanced by 
the Democratic nominee for Governor of that State, 
Upton Sinclair. An interesting aspect is to be seen 
in the reactions of the private manufacturing inter- 
ests: thus the purchase by the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation of supplies for the making of 
mattresses by the unemployed for distribution to 
the destitute was not very kindly received by the 
mattress manufacturers of Ohio; and when it was 
reported, after the purchase of several millions of 
cattle in the drought relief program and the can- 
ning of the meat in relief canneries for relief dis- 
tribution, that the supply of hides thus acquired 
would be tanned and used for making shoes in re- 
lief workshops, strong protests were telegraphed by 
several manufacturers, whose national association 
pronounced that such procedure would be “disas- 
trous . . . and will demoralize the orderly and 
regular channels of the manufacturing and distrib- 
uting of the leather and shoe industries.” 
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PERSIA 


(Continued from page 587) 


the great garden tank in front of the building, an 
example of the picturesque license of the Persian 
tongue. 

Another interesting building is the Madrasseh-i- 
Shah Huseyn, which was built in 1710 as a monas- 
tery and school for mullahs. It contains 160 cells 
in which these mullahs lead their somewhat clois- 
tered lives. The courtyard with its great tank is a 
very beautiful thing, while the minarets and dome 
are greatly admired by the Persians. The tiles 
of the roof were at that time under repair. The 
scaffold had grown old with age while spasmodic 
fits of repairing seized the inhabitants from time 
to time. 

To see two of Isfahan’s bridges is to let loose 
a flood of memories of all the great bridges one 
has ever seen. Today they still claim the admira- 
tion of all pontists and take their place rightfully 
among the finest “housed bridges” of the world. Of 
these two famous bridges the better known and the 
more used is the Ali-Verdi-Khan, which joins Is- 
fahan to the Armenian quarter of Julfa. The other 
bridge, about one mile distant, is called Pul-i-Khaji. 
Both bridges have a first, second and third story— 
the first at the water’s edge and the third a ter- 
raced top or promenade. There is a central main 
roadway with cloisters on either side which lead 
into pavilions or recesses, like tiers of boxes in an 
opera house. These open out on the river. There 
are seventy or eighty of these little boxes, varying 
in size, on either side of the Ali-Verdi-Khan. In 
the Pul-i-Khaju, further down stream, the pavilions 
are fewer in number but larger in size and slightly 
different in character. Many of our modern bridges 
have become mere means of crossing to the other 
side in the least possible time, but here are two 
bridges which seem to ask one to linger and to en- 
joy the beauty of the river which they span. 

Leaving behind the glories and wonders of Is- 
fahan we took the road due west to Iraq, traveling 
by Sultanabad, Kermanshah and Khanaquin. Our 
travels in Persia had exceeded 2500 pleasurable 
miles but not free from real discomforts. 


YOUTHFUL DIPLOMAT 


Officers who have serving with them some of 
the so-called “Boy Scouts” on their first assign- 
ments will be interested to know that John Quincy 
Adams entered the Diplomatic Service at the age 
of fourteen when he was appointed Secretary 
to the American Minister at (then) St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. 
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PHILATELISTS| 


The suggestion has been made that a list be com- 
piled of all Philatelists in the Service in order that 
they may correspond with one another. Such a list 
would not be published but merely used for private 
circulation. Members when sending in their names 
should state whether they specialize in certain coun- 
tries or are general collectors. 

All. correspondence concerning this matter should 
be addressed as follows: 


Aucustus E. INcRAM, 
(STAMPS) Care Foreicn Service JouRNAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Journat is glad to cooperate in the initiation 
of this plan but otherwise has no connection with it. 


easel 


TO ANY PLACE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Tailor-Made containers to fit each in- 
dividual shipment are specially con- 
structed in our packing rooms. We 
recommend this as the most economical 
method by which shipments can safely 
be made. It reduces the risk of break- 
age to a minimum and eliminates the 
shipping cost of unoccupied space often 
caused when the van is not made to 
order. A Special Government Service 
insurance policy is available. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


We also offer unsurpassed storage facili- 
ties for the safe keeping of household 
furniture and personal effects of every 
description. Hundreds of separate Fire- 
Proof Locked Rooms of various sizes 
enable you to select the proper space to 
suit your individual requirements. 


Our Foreign Agents: PITT & SCOTT, LTD. 


London Liverpool Glasgow Havre Paris 


TRANSFER 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


990 E Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRESIDENT 
Cable Address “Removals” 
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The World Series 


By Pau. W. Eaton, Department (Retired) 


HE World Series was played October 3 to 9, 

by the St. Louis team of the National League, 
and the Detroit team, of the American League. The 
Cards won, 4 games to 3, in a slam-bang, fighting 
series. This magazine’s article on the series of 
1930, which they lost, said, “The Cards are a 
remarkable team, and will be heard from here- 
after.” More than three times as much money was 
wagered on this series as on any since 1926. This 
re-appearance of real cash was encouraging to 
those who had begun to doubt its existence. 

The St. Louis players relied upon impetuous 
onset, heedless of their own safety or that of their 
adversaries. This series was the answer to the 
prayer of the baseball fans, who longed for a re- 
version to the cave-man tactics of ye old time base- 
ball rough rider. It was a boost for baseball, 
and rekindled the life and fire of the game. It was 
a fight of Tarzans against Samsons. 

“The “big shots” of the series were the Dean 
brothers, the Cards pitchers de luxe. These 
“heavenly twins” stole the show and won all of 
St. Louis’ four victories. Jerome (“Dizzy”) and 
Paul (“Daffy”) are 23 and 21 years old, respec- 
tively, and already are the outstanding pitchers 
in baseball. They may become the greatest pitch- 
ers ever in the game. One critic has estimated 
that the St. Louis Club could get half a million 
dollars for them. The Deans, and what the Tigers 
said about their work, will use up all the com- 
positors’ big D’s. 

Dizzy Dean is a born showman, more colorful 
than a rainbow. He has It, this and that, and every- 
thing, and reeks with original and amusing say- 
ings. He is a finished pitcher, a master of tech- 
nique, and he has no nerves. Paul Dean (“Daffy”) 
is a first-year man, but gives promise of equalling 
or even surpassing his brother. Even now, he is a 
terror to the best batsmen. His nom de guerre, 
Daffy, is a misnomer, coined by some writer to 
make a catchy headline when combined with 
Dizzy. Paul is quiet, unassuming, friendly. The 
Deans are built on heroic lines, well over six feet 
tall, big and strong. In the National League race, 
Jerome won 30 games, lost seven, and took part in 
13 others. Paul won 18 and lost 11. In this cam- 
paign, Dizzy lost 24 pounds in weight (from 192 
to 168). 

The first two games were played in Detroit. In 
the opener, Manager Frisch seized the offensive. 
He held it through most of the games. He 
jammed his star pitcher, Dizzy Dean, right into 
the fray, with only two days rest and an arm 
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that was not at its best. The Cards kept up their 
push, bore down every minute, and tried to rush 
the Tigers off their feet, hitting at first pitches, and 
taking all sorts of chances. Manager Mickey Coch- 
rane did not start his “best bet,” but sent in Alvin 
Crowder, ex-Washington veteran. Crowder did 
well, but his support did not. The Detroit players 
seemed nervous, made five errors in the first three 
innings, and the result was three unearned runs. 
Favored with this early gift-lead, Dizzy Dean did 
not have to exert himself to win the game, 8 to 3. 

In the second game, Cochrane started his star, 
“Schoolboy” Rowe, who had just tied the Ameri- 
can League record of sixteen consecutive victories. 
He was opposed by Bill Hallahan, great little 
southpaw and “money player.” Each hurled an 
excellent game. Each allowed seven hits in 12 in- 
nings. Rowe got a slow start, the two Card runs 
being made early. In the fourth inning, Rowe re- 
tired the Birds with four pitched balls. He con- 
tinued to turn them back until he had set down 22 
consecutive batters. In the last nine innings he 
allowed only one hit. In these last two achieve- 
ments, he equalled world series records. Detroit 
won, 3 to 2, and tied up the series. 

The teams moved to St. Louis for the next three 
games, and Paul Dean made his world series de- 
but in the third game, and put the Cards back 
in the lead by turning in a 4 to 1 victory. 

If the first contest was Detroit’s turn to make 
five errors and kick away a game, the fourth one 
was St. Louis’. Their miscues were made when 
they would do the most harm; and third baseman 
Pepper Martin, who never does anything by halves, | 
contributed three of them. “We looked like we 
were playing for Detroit,” said Martin. 

Mickey Cochrane resorted to the last expedient 
of a manager who finds himself in a bad spot. He 
shook up the Detroit batting order. It worked, and 
he gave the Cards the works. Tex Carleton and 
four other pitchers vainly essayed to stop the 
Tigers, while Eldon Auker, a young recruit, 
worked like a veteran for Detroit, winning 10 to 4, 
to deadlock the series again. 

In this game Manager Frisch made the worst mis- 
take of the series. He sent his indispensable pitch- 
er, Dizzy Dean, to run for Virgil Davis although 
other players were available. Martin forced Dean 
at second base, and the Detroit short-stop, trying 
for a double play, hit Dean in the head with a hard- 
thrown ball. Dizzy fell as if shot. His first words 
when he regained consciousness were, “That’s one 
that I jumped too high for.” 
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Dean was both “dizzy” and “swelled-head.” 
When he was asked how he felt, he said: “I never 
knew I was hit until I woke up on the ground. All 
I saw was a lot of stars and moons and cats and 
dogs. Sure, I’ll pitch tomorrow. I’ve been dying 
to get at those Tigers. I'll beat ’em, too.” 


Again the teams were tied. When Manager 
Frisch was asked to say something about the game, 
he replied, smiling, “What’s there to say. We 
simply got hell beat out of us. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

Dizzy, true to his word, pitched the fifth game; 
but Tommy Bridges had one of his best days, 
and beat him, 3 to 1. Each pitcher allowed seven 
hits. This made it Detroit three games won, St. 
Louis two. 

The teams moved back to Detroit for the last 
two games. The Tigers needed only one of them to 
be world champions. Paul Dean pitched and won 
the fateful sixth game for St. Louis. He was the 
only starting pitcher who did not lose a game in the 
series. He was opposed by the great Schoolboy 
Rowe, and won by a 4 to 3 score, batting in the 
winning run himself. 

The seventh game was a freakish affair. It was 
the payoff in a contest between two inspired teams. 
St. Louis’ inspiration lasted the longest, and Dizzy 
Dean won his most decisive triumph by the shut- 
out score of 11 to 0. The Cards saved the dessert 
*til the last. 

It was in the sixth inning of this game that the 
widely discussed near-riot of Detroit fans was 
caused when Medwick, St. Louis left fielder, need- 
lessly slid hard into third base on a play that was 
not close. He shook up third baseman Owen 
a bit, and the two offered at each other with spikes 
and fists, but were immediately separated. 

When Medwick went to take his place in the field, 
the fans commenced an uproar and pelted him 
with fruit and pop-bottles. Some of the bottles 
looked flat, indicating, perhaps, a connection be- 
tween boos and booze. The temper of the crowd 
was such that it was thought best to withdraw Med- 
wick from the game. It was an incident “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

The Cards won three of their four victories in 
Detroit, and the Tigers won two of their three in 
St. Louis. 

It was the first million dollar series since 1931. 
Gate receipts were $1,031,341, and $100,000 more 
was added by Henry Ford for the radio rights, 
$51,000 of which was given to the players’ pool. 
The share of each St. Louis player was $5,941.19, 
and that of each Detroit player $4,313.90. 


Hotel Martinique 


FIVE BLOCKS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT M 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


eAn Hotel of 


Distinction 


SpeciaL Rates 
To Active AND RETIRED ForEIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Write for Booklet 
L. R. HAWKINS, Manager 


Hailed as Today's 
CLASSIC OF THE SEA! 


APTAIN JAMES P. BARKER’S great 

narrative of his experiences under sail 
as told to Roland Barker. 
book for the ages. 


Extolled as a 


Percy Hutchinson, New York Times Book 
Review: “A classic, an astounding tale with- 
out an exact counter-part in books of the 
sea. ” 


Illustrated with poy! _— and a map 
in four colors—$2. 


THE LOG of a 
LIMEJUICER 


HUNTINGTON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 


(This space courtesy of Carl M. J. von 
Zielinski, 99 Wall Street, New York.) 
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LETTERS 


(This column will be devoted each month to the publication, 
in whole or in part, of letters to the Editor from members of 
the Association on topics of general interest. Such letters are to 
be regarded as expressing merely the personal opinion of the 
writers and not necessarily the views of the JOURNAL, or of the 
Association.) 

Subscribers are invited to submi t on tt of inter- 
est to the Service. The names of correspondents will not be pub- 
— or otherwise divulged when request to that effect is made. 

ications intended for this column should be addressed: 
wre the Editor, Foreign Service Journal, Care of the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C.” 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


The letter from Mr. Childs in the March issue 
and the contribution by Mr. Morris to the July 
issue are examples of the type of material which 
is necessary in order to carry out one of the aims 
of the Foreign Service Association, that is, “to es- 
tablish a center around which might be grouped 
the united efforts of its members for the improve- 
ment of the Service.” The need for protocol re- 
ports in accordance with the outline given by Mr. 
Childs is an ever present one, while the useful hint 
as to a list of the clerical staff which Mr. Morris 
has made has been instrumental in at least one 
more office adopting the method. 

To carry on the good work begun by the two 
officers mentioned, the following suggestions are 
submitted: 

It has been found that the use of cap-size mani- 
fold sheets when used for file copies of all corre- 
spondence facilitates binding. The result is less 
labor required in arranging the material for the 
binder and a much neater completed job. A for- 
eign clerk is responsible for this suggestion which 
has been adopted in at least three offices with most 
satisfactory results. 

To carry out this suggestion in its entirety, cross 
reference sheets and pink and yellow telegram 
forms should also be of cap-size while heavier 
blue stock such as is used in the Department for 
file copies would better preserve correspondence 
and assist in the sorting of outgoing mail. These 
latter suggestions are, however, beyond the prov- 
ince of the field officers. 

In place of heavy index cards it has been found 
economical to requisition thin white slips. This re- 
sults in the saving of a very considerable amount 
of filing space and the thin stock is cheaper, easier 
to handle and, being unlined, can be typed with 
greater ease. The Department’s indexes of corre- 
spondence are made up of the thin sheets men- 
tioned. 

It has been found in a number of offices that 
citizenship registration renewals may be kept track 
of by having a card for each registrant arranged 
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MISS ANNA GEIST 


Miss Geist, sister of Consul Raymond H. Geist, Berlin, was 
recently elected by unanimous vote, all the members voting, 
“President of the American Women’s Club of Berlin.” 


chronologically by the date of expiration of the 
current registration. When the renewal is com- 
pleted the date of expiration is changed and the 
card placed at the back of the file to be turned up 
again in two years, or sooner in the case of a 
limited registration. This practice is most useful 
in offices with a large number of registrations as the 
clerk in charge can glance at the file each morning 
and readily see to whom letters suggesting renewal 
should be written. 

These hints have been adopted in some offices 
but, so far as is known, not universally through- 
out the Service. As numerous officers have indi- 
cated their agreement, it is believed advisable to 
offer the suggestions for the information of the 
entire Service. 


BrROcCKHOLST LIVINGSTON. 


—— 
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SYMBOL oF SERVICE 
TO THE WORLD 


Member companies of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
market the products of petroleum 

in sixty-three of the sixty-four 
countries of the earth. 
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International Labor Organization 
A Book Review 


By Ricuarp W. Morin, Department of State 


THE ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZATION: Edited by James T. Shotwell, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934 (2 vols., $10.00). 


This is another of the monumental and well doc- 
umented works of international interest produced 
under the capable auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. As an authoritative 
treatment of the ambitions, the aspirations and the 
complex events which resulted in the creation of 
the International Labor Organization it is un- 
equaled. Nor is it likely that it will ever be super- 
seded, for it is the story as told by those who per- 
sonally participated in, and to such a large extent 
moulded, the construction of the Labor Organiza- 
tion. Under the scholarly editorship of Professor 
Shotwell, who doubtless has been more intimately 
associated with the birth and subsequent growth of 
the Labor Organization than any other American, 
such eminent authorities as Harold B. Butler, Di- 
rector of the International Labor Office, Sir Mal- 
colm Delevingne, formerly British Deputy Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
Ernest Mahaim, formerly Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Office, and Ed- 
ward J. Phelan, Chief of the Diplomatic Division 
of the International Labor Office, all of whom were 
members of their respective national delegations at 
the Paris Peace Conference, have contributed from 
their vast store of personal experience to this his- 
tory. Mr. Shotwell has also gathered together in 
Volume II a highly useful set of documents bear- 
ing upon the drafting of the Constitution of the 
Labor Organization and its incorporation in the 
Treaties of Peace. 

The account of the origins of the Labor Organi- 
zation begins with a summary of the one hundred 
arduous years of preparation for international con- 
trol of labor conditions, then treats intimately of 
the struggle at the Peace Conference to coordinate 
articulately the aims of organized labor with those 
of socially minded Governments, and finally con- 
cludes with a discussion of the momentous first 
Labor Conference held in Washington in the fall of 
1919. 

To those who conceive that the problem of inter- 
national action in labor matters first met the light 
of day at the Paris Peace Conference the account 
of the painful years of study which had been given 
to the problem since the early days of the 19th 
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Century will be of interest. As with other prob- 
lems provoked by the inexorable expansion of the 
Industrial Revolution, the solution to Labor’s plight 
remained obscure long after the problem itself had 
become a conspicuous social tumor. As far back 
as 1838 Jerome Blanqui, liberal French economist, 
was pointing out to an unripe world that the neces- 
sity for international labor legislation lay in the 
fact that competition between manufacturers in 
different countries is an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of labor conditions within a given country, 
through national legislation. Thus, writes Ernest 
Mahaim, “the conception of international labor 
legislation is from the outset opposed to that of 
absolutely unrestricted international competition.” 

Though much of the inspiration came from or- 
ganized labor in the several countries, it should be 
pointed out, as one of the contributors to this his- 
tory has done, that the actual framing in Paris of 
the labor part of the Peace Treaties “bore little 
direct resemblance to the way in which labor had 
built up its international contacts, for it was the 
product of a Peace Conference and not of a Trade- 
Union or Socialist meeting. Its precedent was to 
be found more in the experience of Governments 
framing labor treaties than in the resolutions of 
labor conferences . . . . while the structure of the 
International Labor Organization was furnished by 
diplomacy rather than by labor itself, nevertheless 
the purpose was to deal with the same kind of prob- 
lems as labor, prior to the War, had had to face in 
its own international meetings.” 


The story of the Conference, as told by Mr. 
Phelan with the authority of a participant, gives the 
slow growth of the structure from the original 
British draft down to the finished Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, under the solicitous hands of 
the Conference’s Labor Commission. A not incon- 
siderable amount of drama found its way into the 
meetings of the Labor Commission, clashes of wills, 
clashes of purpose, clashes of philosophies. The 
friendly contests between Samuel Gompers, presid- 
ing officer of the Commission and President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and George N. 
Barnes, Labor Minister in the British War Cabinet, 
afforded perhaps the most spectacular moments in 
the Commission’s work. Mr. Gompers, though 
more interested in the program of the future Labor 
Organization than in its structure, urged strongly 
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the desirability of giving labor equal representa- 
tion with employers and Governments at the annual 
conferences which were to form so important an 
attribute of the Organization. On the other side 
Mr. Barnes cited the danger that Governments 
would not cooperate if they were to carry only one 
vote out of three. There is a certain antiquity in 
the social struggle which this disagreement sym- 
bolized. In the end it was the expediency of Mr. 
Barnes which triumphed. 

In the discussions among those members of the 
Peace Conference’s Labor Commission who, in 
some cases, had for many years looked forward to 
international action in labor fields, it is surprising 
to find relatively little attention given to the struc- 
ture of what became the Governing Body of the 
Organization. The years which have passed since 
Paris reveal that, in practice, the importance of the 
Governing Body equals, if not surpasses, that of 
the Annual Conference to which the Commission 
devoted so much time and thought. 

With agreement among the members of the Labor 
Commission on a final draft only part of the task 
was completed. It remained to submit the draft to 
the Peace Conference and secure its approval. The 
full burden of this duty fell upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Barnes, who experienced the utmost difficulty 
in convincing a Conference, preoccupied with re- 
making the political map of Europe, of the impor- 
tance of prompt action in approving the establish- 
ment of the Labor Organization. Realization of 
the restive and somewhat hostile aspect which 
European labor had assumed finally drove the 
Conference to give the necessary attention to the 
Labor Commission’s work, resulting in its approval 
with amendments. 

Once the future of the Labor Organization he- 
came thus reasonably assured work was rapidly 
begun to prepare for the First Annual Conference 
which was to be held in Washington that fall 
(1919). The task of setting the new machinery 
into operation was greatly complicated by the fact 
that the United States, the inviting Government, was 
in the midst of a stormy controversy over the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles. Moreover, in 
addition to public and Congressional distrust of the 
political features of the Treaty, organized labor in 
the United States, as well as our Governmental 
authorities, seemed to have substituted, for their 
original interest in the labor features of the Treaty, 
a heavy indifference. However, in spite of the lack 
of official American participation, embarrassing 
alike to host and guests, the First Annual Confer- 
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Angling De Luxe 


By ARTHUR GarRRELs, Tokyo 


‘= 


‘AMERICAN DIPLOMATS WITH POLISH MINISTER, TOKYO 


ia he the anglers in the picture are not posing 
against a painted background in the tent 
studio of an amusement park photographer. They 
are in dead earnest about their fishing, and the 
“costume de riguer” is the proper one for the 
particular occasion. 

From time to time in Toyko, higher Japanese 
Government officials and the more eminent of the 
“notables de la ville” are hosts at parties held in 
the spacious gardens of their official or private resi- 
dences. These parks are examples of the best in 
Japanese garden art. Entertainment for guests is 
never lacking. There is opportunity for piscatorial 
pastime, for painting pottery, to see performing 
puppets or prestidigitators. In booths placed here 
and there in sylvan nooks you may be served, as 
you choose, Japanese or foreign-style foods and 
drinks that range from your choice of bubbles to 
just plain water. Having sipped and munched a 
bit at one of these centers of refreshment and lin- 
gered to pass a “bon mot” with a colleague, a 
gentleman from the Foreign Office or the debutante 
daughter of a Japanese diplomat retired or “en 
disponibilité,” our gentlemen in the picture per- 
haps strolled along, and as they crossed the bridge 
over the running brook or lotus-studded pond, the 
ever-polite Boy-San in his best Japanese manner 
thrust a slender rod with silken line and hook al- 
ready baited into their hands. Theirs was not to 
reason why—theirs was but to cast the fly—only 
the fly was a worm. And should the unlikely 
come to pass and a piscene prize to be drawn from 
‘the water, suede gloves need not be soiled, for 
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there again is Boy-San ready to do the necessary. 
Then they might have been seen to wander to the 
tent where small unglazed pottery ornaments, 
plates, and plaques were awaiting the decorative 
brush of the guest amateur—his work later to be 
glazed in the potter’s oven and presented to him 
on departure. 

But enough of description. The foregoing is 
only by way of showing that Secretaries Crocker, 
Andrews, and Hughes, are really angling for fish. 

A. G. 


DIPLOMAT MISSES PLANE RATHER 
THAN LEAVE DOG 


San Antonio, Texas, Sept. 2.—Where Arthur 
Bliss Lane goes his dog goes. 


For that reason the American Minister to Nica- 
ragua may arrive in Washington a day or so late 
for a conference with State Department officials. 

With the police dog, Pepe, he flew here from 
Managua, and planned to continue East by air. 
But an air line representative decreed Pepe must 
be crated. He was. Then it was found Pepe and 
crate were too large for the plane’s baggage com- 
partment. 

An official of another line said it would transport 
the dog uncrated, if muzzled, but by that time it 
was too late to make connections in Dallas. So the 
diplomat decided to remain here over night and 
take a train tomorrow.—Associated Press despatch 


in the New York Herald-Tribune. 
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ROUND WORLD 


Telegraph ...cable...radio. One speeds 
your message across the land. Another 
flashes it under the sea. The third wings 
it through the air. 

All three do the same work. All coopera- 
ting with one another...each carrying on 
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of the world-wide International System 
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the International System offer you the 
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that result when cooperation is complete. 
Use Postal Telegraph...to EVERY WHERE. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that 
offers a world-wide service of coordinated telegraph,cableand 
radio communications under asingle management. Through 
the great International System of which Postal Telegraph is 
@ part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial 
Cables ; Central America, South America and the West Indies 
over All America Cables; and ships atsea via Mackay Radio. 
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EMBASSY DAYS 


(Continued from page 580) 


described himself as being unable to return British 
hospitality when he was Minister, except with cakes 
and lemonade on his roof. Mr. Choate had been 
forced to move once or twice, and it was felt that 
the United States ought to own its own Embassy 
where not only the Ambassador would be housed 
but the Embassy archives. Punch helped along 
the good cause, you remember, by publishing a pic- 
ture of Mr. Choate standing alone at night under 
a lamp-post, with a suspicious policeman saying, 
“Come, come, my man, why don’t you go home?” 
“Home! I have no home. I’m the American Am- 
bassador.” Of course neither you nor Mr. White 
had that annoyance, for you had both been in Lon- 
don a long time and expected to remain, so you had 
established yourselves in your own homes. The 
precious archives, code, and all the other official 
paraphernalia were housed in the duplex apartment 
at 123 Victoria Street, for the rent of which and all 
other expenses, including salaries, stamps and serv- 
ices, the Government allowed the magnificent sum 
of $6,000 per annum. We could not even be sure 
of that, for once or twice Congress adjourned with- 
out making the proper appropriations and then 
the Ambassador had to put up the money. 

During those last few months of Mr. Choate’s 
Ambassadorship Mr. White was making prepara- 
tions for the housing of the new Ambassador, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, who wished to live as well as he 
did in New York and had no intention of putting 
up with any brand of simplicity that meant discom- 
fort. Mr. White leased Dorchester House for him, 
perhaps at that time the best private residence in 
London, which had often been considered as a home 
for the Prince of Wales. Mr. Reid sent over a small 
dictionary to be used as a code in these negotia- 
tions. Mr. Choate officially knew nothing of what 
was going on, it being a delicate matter, this being 
on with the new love while the old love is still on 
the premises. Mr. Reid’s last cable came when he 
was on the way over and consisted of three words, 
“Silk or derby.” The code gave no answer, and it 
seemed entirely unintelligible until someone sug- 
gested that it was merely an enquiry as to whether 
he should step off the ship in full diplomatic re- 
galia or debark as a mere traveler. 

Just before he left London Mr. Choate wrote ref- 
erences for all his house servants. Beginning with 
the butler and housekeeper he went down the line, 
giving them each a “character.” But when he came 
to the last, the boy who cleaned the knives and 
forks and waited on the servants’ hall, he electri- 
fied him by saying, “Well, Joe, I am going to give 
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you a very good character, for I consider you have 
done all the work of the house.” The boy waited, 
mystified. “But only,” added Mr. Choate after a 
pregnant pause, “because there was no-one else you 
could put it on to.” 

I am sure you have not forgotten Mr. Marshall 
Field’s secret marriage at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and how, because of his death very soon 
afterwards, it became necessary, in settling up the 
estate, to prove that the marriage had taken place; 
how the little curate who had performed the cere- 
mony called on you in response to your request, 
and his amazement when he was asked whether 
he would go to Chicago. His eyes fairly stuck 
out of his head as he said in a thin squeaky 
voice that indicated adenoids: “Go to America! 
But I have never been abroad.” I remember how 
you talked it over with him, explained how inter- 
esting it would be, told him that the Embassy would 
make the arrangements. He was very hard to per- 
suade and it looked as though, after all your elo- 
quence, he would be too scared to make the trip. 
And then you were inspired to suggest that his wife 
go too! I sat and watched his face, the amazement 
and then the gradual dawning realization. “That 
would be wonderful, and I am sure we should both 
enjoy it immensely,” he said, his voice trembling. 
“T really don’t know what to say. It is so very unex- 
pected.” “Well, then, that is settled,” you said 
briskly. ““Now let us go and find Mr. Hodson and 
he will see that everything is done to make you 
comfortable.” 

And then sometime afterwards, when the man 
returned, how different he was, with his new clothes 
and his new assurance. “It has been the great event 
of our whole life and we shall never forget it,” he 
said huskily. “We should never have been able to 
make a trip like that under any other circum- 
stances, and both my wife and I thank you for all 
you did. And in Chicago everybody was very, very 
kind.” 

The filing system of those days may come back 
to you in contrast to the one you are probably con- 
cerned with now. An efficiency expert would cer- 
tainly have had heart failure if he had seen it. 
There were no carbons made of anything. All ofh- 
cial incoming documents were filed chronologi- 
cally. The Notes from the Foreign Office and the 
Instructions from Washington lived segregated 
from each other in the two back drawers of Mr. 
White’s desk. The documents that went out of the 
Embassy were all typed on heavy double foolscap 
blue paper, written on all four sides,—the trial of 
my life. When finished they were press-copied in 
large volumes, which Frank indexed. But there 
was no way of checking the continuity of any ne- 
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gotiation except by taking the last document, noting 
what other document it referred back to, and so on 
backwards to the first one. The miscellaneous in- 
coming correspondence was kept in big folders un- 
der names and the outgoing press-copied in the 
same way as the despatches and Foreign Office 
communications. Cables were more or less at large 
in the safe, and signed but otherwise blank pass- 
ports were loosely in the bottom of the cupboard 
in the Hodsons’ office. It was a momentous day 
in my life when Mr. Arthur Orr, a Third Secretary 
of a later time, brought a card index system to my 
attention. I saw its possibilities, and with his help 
it was installed, though the old method of filing 
persisted. However, after a short time the docu- 
ments themselves were left in their places and the 
card index consulted instead for the details of live 
negotiations. I don’t have to remind you what a 
martinet I became in guarding that index from the 
casual methods of young diplomats who saw no 
harm in borrowing cards and then did not return 
them. (To be continued in an early issue.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
(Continued from page 619) 
ence opened at the scheduled time. 

Mr. Butler devotes one of the concluding chap- 
ters of this history to that First Conference. It 
is an illuminating treatment, concerned less with 
the labor conventions adopted at the Conference 
than with the Conference’s precedential value in 
the establishment for the future of such matters as 
the relationship of the Governing Body to the An- 
nual Conference. At the Washington Conference 
legal obstacles frequently were brushed aside, prac- 
tical if opportunist decisions were taken and results 
of the greatest importance to future Conferences 
accomplished. 

In contemplating the recent step of the Ameri- 
can Government in becoming a member of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization one wonders, dur- 
ing a reading of this work, what change has taken 
place in the United States since 1919 to produce 
here an attitude of marked sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of the International Labor Organization and 
an eagerness to participate directly in its work. The 
explanation probably lies in the new interest which 
the Federal Government, under the present Ad- 
ministration, has taken in labor matters. For more 
than a year the Government has been playing a new 
role in the field of labor which has at least partially 
reduced in the minds of American organized labor 
the traditional bugaboo of Government interference 
and rendered our entry into the International Labor 
Organization a natural corollary. 


Largest and fastest liners 


to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Fortnightly sailings on Saturdays 


South America is an amazing, a fabulous 
* country. Every city is vastly different— 
every one breathlessly exciting. And the 
people themselves are the most gracious in the world. 
Go soon—and when you do—be sure to choose a 
fine 21,000-ton Munson liner, largest and fastest in 
the service. The luxurious Southern Cross, Pan America, 
Western World and American Legion are being newly 
reconditioned and redecorated. They offer every facility 
for complete ocean comfort. All cabins are outside. 
Luscious food. Excellent service. 


For additional information see your local agent. 
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Foreign Service Buildings At Moscow 


T APPEARS that certain members of the For- 
eign Service may have been misled by items 
appearing from time to time in the press, to the 
effect that the United States has been guilty of 
wasting money in undertaking the construction of 
a one million dollar “private residence” for the 
American Ambassador to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth, and in 
order that the Service may have the benefit of 
knowing the precise plans of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission, with regard to the con- 
struction of permanent quarters for our represen- 
tation in Moscow, there is quoted below, at the 
request of the Foreign Buildings Office, Department 
of State, a reply written by the Department to an 
inquiry resulting from inaccurate publicity: 

“It may be stated that there was included in the 
Department of State Appropriation Act, 1935, ap- 
proved by the President on April 7, 1934 (Public 
No. 143 73d Congress, H. R. 7513), under the 
heading ‘Foreign Service Building Fund’ (page 4), 
an appropriation of $1,165,000 for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of the ‘For- 
eign Service Buildings Act, 1926’, as amended 
(U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 22, Sec. 295), and that 
it is anticipated that this sum will be used for the 
construction and furnishing of American Govern- 
ment residence and office buildings in Moscow. 
The appropriation of this sum was recommended 
by the Foreign Service Buildings Commission, the 
Director of the Budget, and the Appropriations 
Committee of both houses of Congress prior to the 
passage of the Appropriation Act mentioned. 

“The sum in question has been appropriated 
not solely for the building of a residence for the 
Ambassador, but for the construction of residence 
and office buildings for the entire staffs of the Em- 
bassy and of the Consulate General, including all 
of the American employees in the offices of the 
Embassy and of the Consulate General, and the 
Military and Naval Attachés and their staffs. 

“With reference to the question of the necessity 
of constructing buildings to house the American 
Government offices and personnel in Moscow, it 
may be pointed out that the population of that city 
has practically doubled since it became the Soviet 
capital in 1918. According to statistics published 
by the Soviet Government the population was 
1,701,300 in 1917 and 3,367,900 in 1933. As a 
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result of this increase in the population of the city 
and the failure of construction to keep pace there- 
with, satisfactory office and living accommodations 
are more difficult to obtain in Moscow than in 
any other European capital. It will, of course, 
be appreciated that in order to insure the proper 
functioning of the offices of the Embassy and the 
Consulate General in Moscow, it is necessary to 
house them in adequate quarters and to provide 
proper living accommodations for their staffs, and 
that since suitable buildings containing office and 
residence accommodations have not been found 
available for permanent leasing, it has been deemed 
necessary that they be constructed. 

“In this connection it may be added that the 
basic policy governing the expenditure of funds 
abroad for the construction of American Govern- 
ment buildings provides that the materials for their 
construction and furnishing shall, in so far as 
practicable, be products of the United States; and 
that it is the Department’s expectation that a great 
part of the materials for use in the construction of 
the buildings in Moscow, as well as their furnish- 
ings, will be shipped to the Soviet Union from the 
United States.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
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The best of installation practice wi!l not impart to a piping system qualities necessary for long life and 
satisfactory service. Durability must be in the structure of the pipe itself. And the more unfavor- 
able the service conditions the more important to start with the right pipe. 

Under good or bad conditions, NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe promises long, satisfactory service, be- 
cause of the improved methods by which it is made. Special rolling processes have removed the 
mill-scale, leaving a clean, smooth, dense, and uniform surface structure, with no foreign elements 
to set up electrolytic action, to cause the failure of galvanizing or other protective coatings, or to 
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United States Steel Products Company 
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® BRITISH ISLES 


@ FRANCE 


PAGANI’S RESTAURANT 
Great Portland Street, London, England 
Woritp Famous 
Five minutes’ walk from American Consulate General 


Patronized by American gc Service Officers 
for over 40 y 


SPECIAL RATES TO FOREIGN ‘SERVICE OFFICERS 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Dominating Tuileries Gardens 
3 RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS 


Reductions are accorded to Officers of the 
American Foreign Service. 


PARK LANE HOTEL 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


FACING GREEN PARK AND BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
All rooms with telephone and private bath. Single from 
14/6; Double from 25/—. Garage. Central heating. Pat- 
ronized by U. S. Government officers. 


’Grams: Keighbrace, Audley, London. 


® CHINA 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 
239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendome-Opéra-Champs Elysées 


Every Comfort -:- Large Interior Garden 
Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. Demellette, Prop. 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 
THE CATHAY |THE METROPOLE 


250 Rooms AND SuITEs 200 Rooms 
American & European Plan American Plan Only 


E. CARRARD, General Manager 


WINES 
ED. KRESSMANWN &CO. 
Bordeaux 


Would be glad to supply your needs of wines and spirits. All best 

known brands obtainable together with their finest Bordeaux wines and 

Armagnac brandies at the reduced prices of their special list for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 


MRS. W. TORNROTH 
49 Nanking Road Shanghai 


Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, 
Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 


ce WHEN CALLING AT 


MARSEILLES 
STAY AT 


HOTEL TERMINUS P.L.M. 


lst Class. The Most Airy. The Best View over Town & Sea. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO MEMBERS OF A. F. S. A. 
Pension from 80 Fr. per day, inclusive. 


® CUBA 


BACARDI 
QUALITY SINCE 1862 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


Restaurant Brasserie de Strasbourg 


Cuisine de tout premier ordre Bar Americain 
11 place de la Bourse 11 

EMBASSY 

DINERS DANSANTS :: ATTRACTIONS 

54 RUE VACON - MARSEILLES 
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DIRE CTORY OF SEL 


ROAD 


® HUNGARY ITALY 
B Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs, Rome 
u HOT ELS _D UNAPALOTA (OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY ) 
D H U N G A R | A ( Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats ) 
: This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
s es 
t | ON THE CORSO FACING THE DANUBE 
® MEXICO 
THE RITZ 


MEXICO CITY’S 
NEWEST, 


© 


MOST MODERN 


AND SMARTEST HOTEL 
LUCAS DE PALACIO, Managing Director 
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SPY 


(Continued from page 583) 


“It was a time of great uncertainty. Russia 
was giving signs even then of the breakup which 
came shortly afterward. Their officials at times 
were not so strict, and the situation played into 
my hands. Coupled with this, the document 
signed by the Ambassador merited profound re- 
spect and, in addition, I had started plaguing 
him unmercifully. The result was that he soon 
gave me the passport. 

“Back in Mexico City, the German Ambassa- 
dor assigned to me as an assistant and _inter- 
preter a man who had been strongly vouched 
for by the Austrian Ambassador in Mexico City, 
so strongly that the man had been accepted with- 
out hesitation. This man made a secret trip to the 
American Embassy to say that the two of us 
would cross the border at Nogales at a certain 
time. 

“On reaching the hotel at Nogales, Mexico, I 
had a very real premonition of danger. I re- 
moved the cipher message I was carrying in my 
necktie and hid it in the lining of my suitcase, 
which I left in the hotel, planning to have the 
message retrieved as soon as I was safely across 
the border. 

“The Americans were successful in obtaining a 
sheet of paper, containing the cipher message, in 
a series of 10-letter groups, from the suitcase in 
the hotel. When I was suddenly confronted with 


it I was so surprised that I admitted its owner- 
ship, but I was positive also that the contents 
could not be deciphered. It was a German trans- 
position cipher, with the address, signature and 
the message itself first written in German and 
then the letters mixed up. 
“The translation read: 
‘To The Imperial Consular Authorities in the Re- 
public of Mexico. 
‘Strictly Secret: 
‘The bearer of this is a subject of the Empire ‘di 


travels as a Russian under the name of Pablo Waber- 
ski. He is a German secret agent. 

‘Please furnish him on request protection and as- 
sistance, also advance him on demand up to one thou- 
sand pesos of Mexico gold and send his code telegrams 
to this embassy as official consular dispatches. 


Von Eckardt.’ 


“This document, signed as it was by the German 
Ambassador, was sufficient and I was soon con- 
demned to death. After the Armistice, I lay in 
Fort Sam Houston until 1920, and then was re- 
moved to Leavenworth Prison, where I remained 
until 1923. The German Government had begun 
to take steps to effect my release, and the American 
Government finally consented to releasing me. I 
was permitted to travel unaccompanied to New 
York, where the German Consulate General pro- 
vided me funds, whereupon I caught the Albert 
Ballin and proceeded to Germany. I signed a 
pledge with the American authorities that I would 
never enter the States again. I am keeping my 
pledge.” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 599) 


old sloop-of-war the night before its sailing. 


Captain Tomb, the officers and cadets of the Em-- 


pire State entertained the civic officials, consular 
corps, and leading citizens of Antwerp at a dance 
on board as a farewell. The American atmosphere 
of the party was somewhat increased by the pres- 
ence of twenty American college girls whose visit 
to Antwerp had coincided with the stay of the 
Empire State. 
W. D. M. and G. A. M. 


BELFAST 


The Honorable Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and Mrs. Carr, paid the Belfast 
consular district the honor of a visit in the latter 
part of August. During a few days’ stay they 
motored to the Giant’s Causeway, a place in North- 
ern Ireland considered of unique scenic interest; 
visited a linen mill and shipyards in Belfast; and 
saw the new Parliamentary building at Stormont, 
where they were received by the Rt. Hon. H. M. 
Pollock, Minister of Finance, acting head of the 
Government. From Belfast they proceeded to Scot- 
land. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. Robert W. Bing- 
ham and Mrs. Bingham, arrived in Belfast on Sep- 
tember 5th by air from London. They proceeded 
to Baronscourt, County Tyrone, where they were 
the guests for several days of the Governor of 
Northern Ireland and the Duchess of Abercorn. At 
the christening of the Governor’s two months’ old 
grandson, son of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Hamilton, which occurred in Baronscourt Church 
on September 9th, Mrs. Bingham stood proxy for 
the Queen as godmother. Before leaving Northern 
Ireland the Ambassador and Mrs. Bingham made 
a brief stay in Belfast, visiting the Prime Min- 
ister and Lady Craigavon at Stormont Castle. 

Consul General and Mrs. Lucien Memminger 
spent the greater part of a month’s holiday play- 
ing golf in Biarritz, France, and revisiting Bor- 
deaux, their former post. 


VIENNA 


The Americans in Vienna greatly enjoyed the re- 
cent visit of Senator and Mrs. Joseph T. Robinson, 
of Arkansas, who are making an extensive trip 
throughout Central and Southeastern Europe. 

Ambassador Long passed through Vienna recently 
en route to Czechoslovakia, where he, in company 
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with Senator Robinson, Bernard M. Baruch, and a 
number of other Americans, had several days’ 
excellent shooting. 

Consul General Homer M. Byington, who is on an 
inspection trip, spent several days in Vienna in Au- 
gust and early September. Consul General Stew- 
art from Budapest was also in town for a week-end 
while Mr. Byington was here. 

Miss deLashmutt, private secretary to Mr. Carr, 
was the recent house guest of Consul General and 
Mrs. Harris. 

Dr. Feis, Economic Adviser to the Department, 
spent several days in Vienna during August. 

Commercial Attaché and Mrs. Hughes, who have 
been transferred to Brussels, will be greatly missed 
by a host of friends in Vienna. Mr. Hughes is 
being replaced by Mr. Gardner Richardson, who 
was the former Commercial Attaché here. 

Mrs. William E. Dodd, the wife of Ambassador 
Dodd (Berlin), accompanied by her son and daugh- 
ter, passed through Vienna recently en route to 
Budapest. 

The Minister and Mrs. Messersmith and their 
nieces, Misses Ann and Virginia Layton, motored 
to Salzburg for the Festivals recently. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, Italy, of which the United States is a mem- 
ber, held its Twelfth General Assembly beginning 
on October 22, 1934. The delegates included: 

The Honorable Rexford G. Tugwell, Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, Dr. W. H. Stevenson, Dr. Louis G. Michael, 
Mr. Niels I. Nielsen, Dr. O. C. Stine; Secretary of 
the Delegation, Mr. Randolph Harrison; Assistant 
to the Chairman, Mr. Paul H. Appleby. 


TEN YEARS AGO 
From the Issue of November, 1924 
Dewitt C. Poole’s “The Conduct of Foreign Re- 


lations under Modern Democratic Conditions” was 
ably reviewed by Edgar Turlington. 


Mrs. James H. Keeley’s colorful “The Tale of 
Sacred Barbarissi” was the first contribution of the 
wife of a Foreign Service Officer to be published in 
the JouRNAL. 


Paul W. Eaton, whose account of the 1934 World 
Series appears on another page, told in the Novem- 
ber, 1924, issue of a World Series from which the 
Washington team emerged as “World’s Champions.” 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


— SERVICE OFFICERS are cordially invited to visit Rockefeller Center. 
Mr. J. K. Hyatt of our organization will be pleased to escort you through the devel- 


opment and explain the facilities of our Bonded Warehouse and Special Exhibition Act, 
which offer exceptional opportunities for foreign manufacturers contemplating the United 


States market. Dept. E; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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| from Zhe Waldorf of view 


Stand in one of the towers of The Waldorf- 
Astoria and survey the New York that lies 
within a few blocks of you. Fifth Avenue, 
humming with smart shoppers. Broadway, 
gay with its theatres and amusements. 
Park Avenue, Madison Avenue, and up- 
town to Central Park. The New York of 
clubs, art galleries, museums, churches. 
But the other New York that interests you 


lies within The Waldorf, and you are part 
of it the moment you stop here. People 
who make news and history meet in the 
lobbies, the ballrooms, the restaurants. 
The fashionable world is glimpsed over 
the rim of your cocktail glass. New York 
that amuses . . . New York that matters 
gathers here. Thus, even your briefest 
Waldorf visit is stimulating and enjoyable. 
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ws : Special room rates to United States Foreign and Consular Services. 25 


